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BLOOD doesn’t grow on FREES 


Neither can you dig it up out of a mine in the ground. Human blood 


is manufactured in only one place — the human body. 


Vast quantities of blood are needed — urgently needed — to help 
save the lives of the men wounded in combat, and of the hurt and 
sick in hospitals at home. Blood 4s also needed to produce gamma 
globulin, the new serum that promises to do much to protect chil- 


dren from polio and measles. 
Only you can supply this blood. 


You can do it easily, quickly, and with no more hurt than a tiny 
pin-prick you hardly notice. Furthermore, you can do it again in a 
few months without danger. 

Isnt it worthwhile to take a few minutes time to save a human 
life? Give blood — keep on giving blood. How? Call your Red Cross, 
Armed Forces or Community Blood Donor Center today! 


GIVE BLOOD 


.. give it again and again 


NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 





Telling the 


Aid for Everybody 
Its 


everybody's fault, not only the enemy, 


The wolrd is in trouble now. 


Since these people's starets making 
something like this thing. Guns, Can 
Tank's Missles, 


Movies, ship's, trucks and car, and so 


nons, Airplane’s, 
many things, It’s starct war. The day 
will come, the world will be a piece 
of stone or some thing. 

When this thing was not on the 
wolrd yet, the world was in piece. No 

Sut, make 
the trouble, 


agains agains 


trouble. when they this 
in 


City’s 


thing, world was 
State’s State’s 
City’s, Country’s agains Country, Is 
land agains Island, and peoples agains 
each others. 

Mavbe, after, it will be 


Universe. Something must be 


Universe 
agains 
done. I say its 


in the world fault 


can all the people's 

Jonpy CC. CONRAD 
(Ten years old 
sixth grade 


/ hilippine Islands 


For People Who Think 
I read vreat interest “Why 
HMurope Mao” and “Can 
Communism Conquer India?” (UNW, 
July, 1953). The authors, George W, 
Herald and Frank Moraes, ob7iously 


following long and scholarly research, 


with 


{ec OGNIZES 


have presented an array of facts in 
each case which the thinking Ameri 
can would do well to study and pon 
der. 

I can stoutly recommend such read 
ing to people who need to know the 
facts but the 


the facilities to do their own research. 


have neither time nor 
{cHARD W. Horrman, M.C, 
10th District, Illinois 


Washington, D.C. 


Human Rights: the Long View 
Your May issue refers to Secretary 
Dulles’ statement that this 
will not sign the UN > convention on 
defeat 
a quick 


country 


human rights, calling it a for 


This 


glance at something which would re 


humanity. represents 


pay more serious scrutiny. 


From the point of view of an Ameri 
UN de 


a0) which any conven 


can citizen, the aration on 
human rights 
tion would be based) may be resolved 
into two parts. The first is a restate 
ment of the principles of eighteenth 
century liberalism on which our coun 
that the individual 


is to be free from government inte 


try was founded: 


ference with his life and basie liberty 


Americans have believed in these 


principles since the founding of this 
should 


not hesitate to proc laim the universal 


nation and, as you sav, they 
itv of them, 

The other part of the declaration 
(closely tied to the first) includes what 


be called the 


twentieth-century 


ean only basic aims of 


socialism. Here are 
areas in Which the government is ex 
pee ted to interfere with the life of the 
individual: ensuring full employment 
“just and favorable” wages, adequate 


food 


sistance and the most complete social 


Clothing, housing, medical as 
security, 
Now, the state 


legislatures may vote such matters into 


oul Congress and 


according to 
Sut, by 


the same token, they may also repeal 


law from time to. time 


their wisdom and judgment, 


them. Even many of our most “pro 
gressive’ statesmen would hesitate to 
bind the country to such covenants at 
the treaty level. It 
bind itself to them 


the country is to 
it should be only 
after the most complete public dis 
cussion and after ratification by three 
fourths of the states 

dar 


, 
PRESTON is, |r 


Glastonbury, Conn 


Talking It Over 
“American Dollars Abroad 
Round Table UNW, May 


an excellent development of the prob 


AUNW 
1953) is 
lem and possibilities involved in ex 
panding US private investment in the 
underdeveloped areas of the world 
will 


ti h disc WSSTONS 


| hope your continue 


Magazine 
to sponsor ind hope 
that 
the balance of point of view that were 

} 


bCTHeY 


Washington, D.C 


you can maintain the quality ind 


ed in this round table 


Anrnun M. Cox 
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@ San Francise 
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@ San Fran 


@ Lond« 


® Manila-Hong Kong and Tokyo 


5 


in de luxe DC-6B or DC-6 


(alternate flights 


Tel Aviv, Karachi 


is the official time piece of Philippine Air Lines 
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BANGKOK»rMEXICO 


-++ which would you 


They're on opposite sides of the 
globe, but both are part of the 


travel extravaganza which is yours 


Consult your Travel Agent or 
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Be sure of getting this and every 
important issue of 
UNITED NATIONS WORLD. 


——-—-— MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ——— 


Please send 


[} a one year subscription 


@ $4 
| 2 years @ $7 
| 3 years @ $9 


(Add $1 per year for foreign postage) 
Remittance Enclosed 


Bill Later 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


\\ (/ HAT is a “news story”? On the face of it, you would think that 

reporters would agree readily on a question absolutely basic 
to their occupation. Not a bit of it. Recently we sat with a group 
of reporters from magazines, wire services, big city and small town 
newspapers, and radio and TV stations, discussing this very ques- 
tion. They found themselves in radical disagreement. 

Metropolitan newspapers and the great wire services were in 
agreement: the death of Stalin was perhaps the biggest news break 
in recent years. Radio and TV regarded the Coronation as their 
biggest story: they could take you to Westminster Abbey to par- 
ticipate in the majestic event as it happened. And the small town 
papers insisted that, for them, no non-local story could compete 
with the Mayor's sudden resignation or a big, fire downtown. 

But to us, as a monthly, it is not the event itself that is news. To 
us news is the reasons and causes behind the event, its meaning, 
and its probable effects on you, your family, your business, your 
paycheck or payroll. 

For example, let's look at this issue of UN Worvp. 

For 37 days recently, France was without a Premier. The almost 
daily nomination and rejection of candidates for the job were “news 
stories” to papers and radio and TV. Finally the appointment of 
the little-known Joseph Laniel, a textile manufacturer from Nor- 
mandy, as France's nineteenth Premier since the war, made “news” 
again. On page § of this issue, in George W. Herald's startling and 
revealing article The Cabal That Runs France, you'll find how 
differently we treat this news story. The “news” to us was less the 
appointment of Laniel than the reason why French governments 
have been so unstable and the identity of the people who cause 
them to fall and rise. 

In State of the World, on page 4, youll read an illuminating 
analysis of the conflicts that brought about the dramatic downfall 
of Russia’s Beria: and on page 13 our Washington correspondent, 
Frederic W. Collins, reports on the stranglehold of Congressional 
appropriations committees on Eisenhower's foreign policy in The 
Trouble with Ike’s Foreign Policy. 

So, to us, the event alone is not a news story, but a symptom. 
Through the pages of UN Wortp we hope to be able to chart for 
you a continuous, orderly and illuminating case history of a feverish 
world. In short, we aim to take the profusion—and confusion—of tne 
month’s international news and put it into a perspective that maxes 
sense, 

Q Qo o 

In reply to our March article, “Bolivia and the Yankee Devil,” 
we now publish “Bolivia and the Yankee Angel.” Here ClO official 
George L.-P. Weaver, who made intensive studies of Bolivian tin 
production for the RFC, denies with authority the charge that the 
US ruthlessly forced down the price of Bolivian tin and thereby raid- 
ed the breadbaskets ot thousands ot Bolivian tin workers. 


y At 
P.S. Watch for the special announcement in the September issue. 
It will bring exciting news to all UN Wortwp readers. 
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The State of the 


Behind the Beria Affair 


HeN, on July 10, the news broke 

W the dismissal and probable 
liquidation of Lavrenti P. Beria, two 
questions summed up the pe rple xities 
and the preoccupations of the West 
1. Was the chief of the secret po 


lice the victim of a coup prepared by 


who, by eliminating 


Georgi Malenkoy 


his closest rival hoped to cement his 


) 


hold on the dictatorship 


) had 


been caused by his ef 


Or if this was not the case 
his downfall 
forts to cram down the throats of his 
co-rulers a new policy of softness to 
West and the satellites? 

Analysis of 
latest 
of these questions really goes 
heart of the matte: 

Beria 
of a long-standing feud with the Army 
and his fate had 
ago by Stalin himself, 


ward the 
events and. the 


that 


recent 
neither 
to the 


information reveal 


was climinated as the result 


been dee ic d long 
Origin of a Purge 


before the death of 


Berias 


Even 
Stalin 
had menaced the balance of the Soviet 
Aware ol 
ger, Stalin had started planning the 
Beria. The security chief 
Stalin’s death: more 


new set up hie 


Joset 


power and ambitions 


power structure this dan 
removal of 
was saved by 
over, ins the quickly 
seized more than he had ever 
held 
for his removal became 


But 


pred stined the 


powell 


before, ¢ onsequentls the need 
urgent 
imbalance which 


what is this 


number-two man. of 


the Soviet Union to his inglorious end? 
keenest We stern 
observers piece the story together. 
The government of the USSR draws 
three 


power: the Communist party machin 


Here is how. the 


its authority from sources of 
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and the Army 


tension 


ery, the secret police 
Whenever 
between any 
the stability of the 
well 


respective chiefs, is 


there is friction or 


two of these elements, 
government, as 
as. the personal safety of the 
seriously threat- 
ened 


In recent vears there have been 


evidences of rivalry, antagonism and 
tension between Beria’s secret police 
and the 


these 


regular army Presumably 


tensions were concentrated in 


two main areas of conflict. First, Beria 


was in charge of all Russian atomic 
military was, of 
Second, he 
the 


which boasted 


projects in which the 


course, vitally interested, 


was developing out of security 


groups, his own army 
not only ground troops but tanks and 
an all force, 

that Stalin finally had 


Army and was prepar 


Indications 
sided with the 
ing to 
1952. In 


and government leaders of Beria’s ma 


Beria came in 


the Party 


move against 


a series of moves 
tive Georgia were purged and re plac ed 
by men who owed him no allegiance. 

Phen, on January 13 of this year 


“doctors plot” 


the revelation of the 


exploded Phe nine plivsic ans were 


accused — of 1 murderous attempt 
of a number of lead 
added that 
leader 


Army was aided and abet 


against the lives 


ing generals: the charge 
this 
ship of the 
ted by 


of the secret police 


“conspiracy against the 
lack of vigilance on the 
Among the 


pective victims were such prominent 


part 


pros 


and popular soldiers as Marshal Alex 
ander M. Vasilevsky, Defense Minister: 
Marshal Ivan S. Konev, commander of 
Soviet ground forces, and his chief of 
stafl, General S. M. Shtemenko; Maz 


Govorov, who com 


Leonid A 


shal 

manded the Soviet forces in’ Finland 

during World War Tl: and) Admiral 

G. I. Levchenko, Deputy Navy Min- 

ister. 
Pravda, discovery — of 


“plot 


announcing 
the 
viet 


sharply criticized the So- 


security services for failure to 
“uncover in good time the wrecking 
terrorist organization among the doc 
tors.” 

Phas, by permitting public criticism 
of the that 
pride and lifework, Stalin showed his 


Beria, 


organization was Beria’s 


hand openly He was 
for the Red 
It is idle to speculate on what 


would have happened to Beria had 


agaist 


Army. 


Stalin survived. Only his most. inti 


mate advisers know whether the old 
Vozhd intended to hold another of his 
short. trials complete with confessions 
or whether he meant to liquidate 
Beria quietly or even let him off scot 
free after showing him the handwrit 


ing on the wall. 


Breathing Spell for Beria 


the 


acute than it 


After Stalin’s death, however, 
situation became more 
ever had been in the past. Not only 
the 


Man of Steel missing but, by acquir- 


was the restraining authority. of 


ing the combined Ministries of Interior 
and Security, Beria’s power had sud- 
denly increased to the danger point. 

Stalin had not been dead a month 
when the group of anti-Beria Georgi- 
ans installed by Stalin (among them 
A. I. Megeladze, head of the CP, Pre- 
miet Ketskhoveli Minister 


of Security Rukhadze) were summar- 


redo and 


ily dismissed and replaced by pe rsonal 


choices of the Minister of Interior. In 





similar fashion, Semyon D. Ignatiev, 
who was Minister of State Security 
when the doctors’ plot was exposed, 
was abruptly removed from his post 
as Secretary of the Central Committee 
of the Communist party. 

At the same time, through other 
moves, Beria was presumably mobiliz 
ing all the other forces at his disposal 
and alerting the minions he had scat- 
tered in strategic positions throughout 
Yet at first 
his colleagues must have found it po- 


the entire Soviet Union. 
litically impossible to move against 
him. During the uncertain first weeks 
of the succession, only a show of utter 
unity could save the regime from fatal 
convulsions. 

These were only tactical considera- 
tions, however; they by no means al- 
tered the inexorable laws of Soviet 
political physics. On the contrary, the 
lack of balance between the authority 
of the Army and the authority of the 
security forces was growing by leaps 
and bounds, and at this delicate state 
of evolution of Soviet affairs, the para 
lvzing anomaly had to be eliminated 
at the first opportunity. 

There can be little doubt that Mal- 
enkov and Molotov, who, according to 
all evidence, were alwavs in Stalin's 
confidence, continued to agree with 
the decision of their dead master, and 


that the Army, fortified by the pres 


Carrefour, Paris 


“Sh-h-h! Pm Colonel Smith of 
British Intelligence!” 


ence in Moscow of Marshals Vasilev- 
sky and Georgi A. Zhukov as Deputy 
Ministers of Defense, pressed this ad- 
vantage. 

If this analysis by the experts is 
correct, there is no reason to believe 
that a man on horseback is ready to 
step in and replace Malenkov. Nor are 
there any indications that the govern- 
ment of the USSR is ready to reverse 
its policy of the past few months and 
get tough with the West instead of 
continuing to play the soft music of 


quasi-appeasement. 
Still the “Soft” Policy 
If there is any doubt on this score, 
one date should go far to remove. it. 


Early in July, Hungary's new Premier, 


Imre Nagy, announced an economic | 


and social program for this satellite 
that 
Stalinism by attacking it at its double 


nation promises to liquidate 
root. It pledges the elimination of 


forced industrialization and permits 
peasants to leave collective farms to 
engage in the cultivation of their own 
pieces of land. 

This, the most significant concession 
made by Moscow to date, was pub 
lished, fittingly enough, on July 4. But 
information, 


according to reliable 


Beria was dismissed and arrested a 


week previously, on June 27. Had the 


| 


Kremlin's “collective leadership” op- | 


posed the soft policy, Nagy’s an- 
nouncement would never have been 
made. 


These are some of the reasons 


which make it clear that the inglorious | 


Lavrenti P. Beria is not the 


first act of a new and fateful Bolshevik 


end of 


drama, but the last act of an old story. | 


[From a usually reliable source, 
UNW has received this as yet un- | 


confirmed report about the details 
of Beria’s arrest. 

Beria’s fate was hastened by a 
strange incident that occurred late 
at night on May 30. On that night 
Malenkov’s car was shot 


at by | 


MVD soldiers as it was leaving the | 
Kremlin through the Spasski Gate. | 


Allegedly, Malenkov's chauffeur 
did not give the signal required of 
all government cars and failed to 
halt to show his pass. A shot in- 


jured the driver but Malenkov was | 


not hurt. 


Beria showed great concern, had | 


both the chauffeur and the MVD 
soldier arrested, and replaced MVD 
Colonel Kruglov, commanding the 
Kremlin guards, by his devoted 
friend Colonel Iraklu) Maguel- 
schvili, until then commander of 
the second MVD regiment in Tiflis. 

It is believed this incident con- 
vinced Malenkoy that Beria had 
tried to assassinate him under cov- 
er of a clever stage setting; he de- 
cided the time had come to destroy 
the man whom Stalin already had 
singled out for oblivion. The Army 
was only too happy to cooperate. 
Beria was arrested at a routine 
conference of the Presidium, for- 
merly called the Politburo, which 
started in seeming amity. Taken 
unawares, Beria had no chance to 
alert his personal following and, 
in any event, all exits were barred 
by Army soldiers. ] 














‘One 
ask 
timely book.” 
Charles Poore—N. Y. Times 
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“A lively account of eighteen 
months in Russia by a former 
newspaperman who joined the 
United States Embassy in Mos- 
1951, 


attaché, a curious, enterprising 


cow in January, as an 
and well-read young man.” 
The Nation 
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tell you more about what life 
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years ago. Leigh White 
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“e Report On . 
“ MAO'S 
CHINA 


By FRANK MORAES 


What is happening inside Red China 
today? 


Frank Moraes, editor of The Times 
of India, offers the Western world a 
perceptive Indian’s point of view on 
communism’s struggle for Asia. A 
report that is of vital concern to every 
thinking American. 

“Report on Mao's China gives a balanced, 
down-to-earth account of China today. ” 

New York Times 

Mr. Moraes, despite his Christianity 

and his Oxford education, is an Indian, and 

the Indian point of view on China is of vital 


concern to the world today.” 
N.Y. Hereld Tribune 
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East Zone Explosion 


rywuc bloody strike of tens of 
| thousands of worker 


munist-run East 


in (om 
Germany in mid 
June represents the most significant 
uprising against the rulers of the 
Soviet empire since the 

World War IL. Hts significance 
not only in the fact that the Ber 
liners and the East Germans con 


fronted 


days of 


lies 


Russian tanks and guns 
with only sticks and paving blocks: 
its deeper meaning is that this up 
rising grew out of the most funda 
had 


not planned to rise against thei 
It was 


mental causes. ,The Berliners 


communist masters. instead, 
a case of spontaneou combustion. 

The Soviets, in a vain effort to 
save face, have accused the West 
ern powers of igniting the spark of 
it would 
But 


now 


riot. Even were this truc 
be the 


UNITED 


weakest -of 
Nations Worn is 
ina position to document the events 
of the fateful days of June 16-17 in 
point-by-point detail. The evidence 
the 
conflagration started—burning slow 
ly, fitfully, 
burst 


CXCUISCS, 


we have collected shows how 
how it 


flash 


whose bright light still lingers in 


weakly—and 


suddenly into a fire 
all the areas Russia seeks to rule. 
This is what happened; 

On Tuesday, June 16, 1953, a 
group of seventy bricklayers em 
ployed at Block 40 of the “Na 
tional Project in 
Stalin 
lution to Deputy Prime Minister 
Walter Ulbricht at a 
“activist” meeting in Friedrichstadt 
Palace 


for 


Construction 


Allee was to submit a reso 
communist 


Phe resolution was to ask 
(scheduled ) 
Her 
Ulbricht was to “accept the ple a 
and read the text of 


statement showing how deeply his 


cancellation — of 
production norm increases, 


al pr pared 


Politburo had the workers’ welfare 
at heart 
At 9 acm 
all of them pic ked for their lovalty 
took off from Stalin 


city 


the seventy delegates 
to the regime 
Allee the 
Their mission had been kept con 
make — the 


for center of the 


fidential in order to 


cancellation more impressive. But 
secret had leaked out 


as they marched through the 


somehow. the 
for 
streets in ranks of four, they were 
joined by thousands of — fellow 
workers whose participation had 
not been foreseen. 

At first, the procession moved on 
in perfect discipline. But along the 
way it began to grow more restless 
the 


reached Marx-Engels Square the 


and unruly, and by time it 
crowd was obviously rebellious. 
Meanwhile, Herr Ulbricht and his 
officials were patiently waiting to 
welcome the bricklayers with huge 
posters reading “Have Confidence 
But the 


bricklayers never showed up. When 


in’ Your Government. 


they wanted to turn right at the 


corner of Unter den Linden and 


Friedrichstrasse, they were swept 
on by the masses behind them and 
pushed willy-nilly toward the Cen 
tral Government Building in Wil- 
helmstrasse. There things began to 
get completely out of hand, and, 
when Herr Ulbricht heard the far- 
away noise of the uprising he 
slipped into his car and fled. 
AVIDENCE from other East Zone 
i 4 cities indicates this revolt had 
been brewing for a long time and 
to countless inci 


the 


the climax 
that had 


world’s attention, 


was 
dents not come to 
It must be 
Berlin, Mag 


deburg, Chemnitz and Jena have 


working people of 


always been among the most po- 
litically pugnacious elements in Eu- 
rope. It was they who staged the 
Spartakist 
1919 
the 


disorders — in 
1923 
insurrections in 
Saxony Later 
they were in the forefront of anti- 
Nazi street battles, 


Serious unrest among East Ger 


January, 
and who, in organized 
communist 
Churingia 


and On, 


man labor started four years ago 
the 


specialists” 


with reappearance of “time 
the 
ploitation in the factories. These 


their 


svmbols of — ex 


chronometer men and disci 


remembered that the 


INSIDE 
STORY 


ples, the Stakhanovist pieceworkers, 
were frequently beaten up and spat 
upon as traitors to their class. Pe- 
titions demanding their dismissal 
circulated through the plants and 
were often granted. 

By 1950-5] 
and norms were fixed in the pres- 


time was measured 


ence of special workers’ delegates 
in order to appease the factory per- 
sonnel. And as these delegates usu- 
ally found it safer to side with the 
the 


the ground for a new syndicalist 


workers against management, 
power was laid. In 1951 collective 
bargaining was reinstated and fac- 
tory meetings became more tumul 
ended 


tuous; more than once they 


in angry disorder. 

During 1952 the situation grew 
so tense that veteran Social-Demo 
crats in the plants began to form 
clandestine groups with young mili- 
There 


was no liaison between them. But 


tants hostile to the regime 


they spread the idea that the com- 
munist labor regulations had been 
imposed by force. 

The situation grew steadily worse. 
The rearmament, program led to a 
food 


the ZONIC Paychecks were increased 


serious shortage throughout 
for overtime but the workers could 
find nothing to buy with their sur- 
plus money. The authorities finally 
decided to put a stop to the over- 
time system and impose higher pro 
duction norms without increasing 
wages. As a consolation, meat .and 
fat rations in the factory canteens 
were doubled. 

But the workers had reached the 
end of — their patience. Limited 
strikes broke out in dozens of cities 
in April and May. Magdeburg, the 
old citadel of 
mocracy, became the center of the 
The 


its higher-norm 


German social-de- 


movement. government Can- 


celed decrees at 
the beginning of June. Too late, 
The workers went into the streets, 
asked for a change of government, 


“We 


stormed into the barrage of 


and shouting, want to be 


free 


Red 


Army gunfire. 
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Shp Around tho World 
fom your 


BEAUTIFUL, UNUSUAL, USEFUL GIFTS FROM ABROAD 
FOR ONLY *22° EACH, POSTPAID, DUTY FREE! 








Direct To Your Home From France, Italy, Holland, 
Sweden, India, England and Other Foreign Lands! 








Imagine yourself shop- 
+ ping in the tiny villages and 
aw the big cities of Europe, 
Pt: Asia, Africa, South Amer- 
fn WA ica, the Near East and the 
Soepeees -~ Far East! Imagine yourself 
examining the hundreds of unusual 
articles peculiar to each land, many of 
them hand-made — then selecting for 
yourself and your family the very 
choicest in interest, usefulness, beauty 
and value! That’s the thrill of Around- 
the-World Shoppers Club membership 
shopping for the world’s most fabulous 
gifts without leaving your chair! 


oe 
vA 


A Thrilling Surprise Each Month 

As a member you receive a wonderful 
package every month froma 
different corner of the globe 
... delivered to your door for 
just $2.00. You pay no pos- 
tage, no duty; the value is 
guaranteed to be $3.50 to _ 
$6.00 each. How can this be 
done? The secret is the magic of the 
American dollar, Foreign nations des- 
perately need our money to support 
native industry and are glad to offer 
tremendous merchandise values in ex- 


change. Thus you get far more for your 
money—and at the same time do your 
bit to improve world conditions, 
Membership Is FREE 
It costs nothing to join the club, and 
there are no membership fees or dues. 
;, You may join on the 3 
t-\.- months plan (3 consecutive 
VS shipments for $6.00), the 6 
¢4- months plan (6 consecutive 
shipments for $11.00) or the 
12 months plan (12 consecu- 
tive shipments for $20.00). 
Each month you'll look forward to the 
arrival of your foreign shipment with 
eager anticipation! Note the foreign 
markings, the fascinating stamps; 
where is it from... Japan, India, Switz- 
erland, South America, Africa? What's 
inside? Something exciting, precious 
and valuable—for it’s from the Around- 
the-World Shoppers Club. But no mat- 
ter what it is, you will be amazed by its 
good taste, beautiful craftsmanship and 
value. 
Your First Gift Without Charge! 
To induce you to join our club now, 
we want to send you a magnificent sur- 
prise gift from abroad absolutely with- 


rf 
bei 


*, 
 \ eum 
—— 


out charge! We cannot tell you what 
this gift will be, but our representative 
abroad will pick out the most beautiful 
and desirable gift available at the time 
we receive your coupon. It will be sent 
directly to your home with our compli- 
ments for joining at this time. 
Mail the Coupon Today 
So why not join these thrilling “shop- 
ping tours around the world” while this 
EXTRA GIFT offer is being made? if 
not delighted with your gift or with your 
first month’s club selection, keep BOTH 
gifts and we will refund your complete 
subscription cost! 


Antuad-the-Wold 
Choppers Club 


24 Treat Place, Newark 2, N. J. 


Around-the-World Shoppers Club, Dept. 861 { 
24 Treat Place, Newark 2, N. J. 1 


ll me as a Member and send me my 
from abre absolutely without 
thly shipments 
t . ction ¢ foreign merchandise, 
shipped direct ne from cour 


» through the 


to be 
tries of origin 


and to ex following term of 


$ 6.00 


$11.00 
$20.00 § 


1 enclose 


6 Months remittance for 
12 Months 
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| 3 Months 


| Name 
(Please Priat) 


| Address 


State 
{ Post Office Dept. charges a service fee 
€ ring foretan packages, which ta collected 
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Master lobbyist CNPF’s President 


Panis 


MEnICAS pivotal ally on the con 
A tinent of Europe is paraly zed to 


day, not by the wrangling political 
parties in the limelight, but by the 
the life ol 


French Cabinets held by a super lobby 


secret veto power over 
representing the country’s most pow 
erful industrial interests 

Evidence of this can be found in 
the accusations of no less an authority 
than the of the Republic 
himself. On 1953 
celebrated the anniversary of 


King Henri IV, 


monarchs 


President 
France 


June oS 


500th 
greatest 


’ 
one of her 


and on that occasion Presi 


§ 


VAC OLE 


THE CABAL 


By GEORGE W. HERALD 
Kuropean Editor of UN Wortp 


Villiers 


dent Vincent Auriol delivered a speech 
in which he compared Henris con 
cern for the people (“A chicken in 
) with the attitude of mod 


de 


every pot 
ern French ruling circles. “Our 


mocracy will degenerate into anar- 


chy,” he warned, “unless the public 
interest 1s protected against the coali- 
tions of selfishness and varied appe- 
tites which are trying to influence the 
French parliament in a way as impu 
dent as it is scandalous.” 

In these strong words the President 
gave his opinion of the real reason for 
the recent five week government crisis 
that has disturbed the entire Western 


world. Since Auriol’s opinion is shared 
by millions of his countrymen—from 
Socialist leader Jules Moch to Catholic 
Francois Mauriac 


author it deserves 


closer scrutiny by all those who de 
plore) France’s chronic political in 
stability. 

According to French = critics, the 


National by 


pressure Croups who make and break 


Assembly is dominated 
governments, hamstring social welfare 
obstruct long-overdue 
the 
fuse to make sacrifices for a balanced 
These 


Mauriac to “know no other law than 


! 
legislation, 


changes in Constitution and re- 


budget. groups are said by 


FRANCE’S SUPER-LOBBY = what the cnpr is... 


CNPF stands for Conseil National du Patro- 
nat [Employers] Frangais, organized 1946 


Assembly (500 members) meets twice a year; 
directors’ committee of 120 meets monthly 


Control is vested in 22 directors, who head 
France’s largest industrial combines 


Members include all employer associations 
—industrial, regional, small business 


To promote policy, CNPF has so-called “black 
fund,” estimated at $10-$12 million 


CNPF speaks for—and is supported by—al- 
most every Frenchman who meets a payroll 
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United Nations 


THAT RULES FRANCE 


Behind the kaleidoscope of changing French Cabinets, the CNPF—Big Business’ 


general staff—holds on to the real power and privileges of the Fourth Republic 


their own profit” and to be interested 
only in the perpetuation of their privi 
leges. As a result, it is contended, they 
have deepened the gulf between rich 
and poor and retarded France’s eco 
nomic revival. And they are largely 
to blame for the fact that , 


nism, which was on the decline, has 


commu- 


again been able to consolidate _ its 
position. 


The French 


more powerful than their Washington 


lobbies are infinitely 


counterparts. Their delegates not only 
work in the corridors of the Assembly 
but manage to penetrate behind the 


closed doors of party meetings. There 


..-and how it operates 


they put thumbs up or down, and 
TaAny deputies feel obliged to adjust 
Some 


times the lobbyists manipulate the 


their own views accordingly. 


votes so closely that a candidate for 
the premiership is defeated by a sin- 
gle ballot, as was the case with MRP 
(liberal Catholic) leader Georges Bi- 
dault in June. And to make quite 
sure that their signals are followed, 
author Mauriac charged, they are “su- 
pervising the votes of the Assembly 
from the public tribunes,” sitting open- 
ly in the galleries so that possibly re- 
calcitrant deputies will know that 
every vote and word is being watched 


considered al 


Phe June 


typical example of the way the pres 


CTISIS IS 


sure groups operate. They dropped 


René Maver 


when he advocated a tax increase to 


whom they had elected 
meet the current deficit. They reyect 
ed Paul 


because he 


Reynaud—no leftist cither 


requested powers that 
would have seriously weakened their 
control. Radical Socialist Pierre Men 
des-France scared the wits out of 
them by advocating a social and finan 
cial reform program that would have 
broken their 


not only weakened but 


domination. Bidault in turn was con 


sidered too close to the left wing of 


Members fix prices, limit output, split mar- 
kets, bolster tariffs to keep profits up 


Members oppose full employment, social se- 
curity; want labor dependent, wages low 


“Black fund” provides campaign funds for 
100 (out of 619) “sympathetic” deputies 


Lobbyists take part in the closed meetings 
and caucuses of political parties 


. 


Observers sit in the public galleries of parlia- 
ment to check on deputies’ votes 


CNPF rejects any Premier who asks finan- 
cial reform, higher taxes, broader powers 
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the MRP to be entrusted with the 
reins of government at this juncture. 
André Marie intellectual 
simply didn't have the right connec 

And 


recalled be 


a colorle SS 


tions in the circles that mattered 
Antoine Pinay was not 
cause he had become “too popular 
during his premiership and had fre 
“with the 


CTOM d 


\ hic h h id 


quently sided 
against the spec ial interests 


put him in the saddle 


J ETERAN politicians sav it was no 
/ accident that the interests final 
blessing to sixtv-thre 


ly Vave the i 


veal old Laniel al vigorous 


red { iced 


hunger for 


Jose ph 
Norman 
food 


incidentally, the 


with an insatiable 


Wilt and TOTES 


and only candidate 
to be 


not a 


who Was 
Laniel 


known to 


considered 
Since 


a textile manufacturer, was 


seriously 
former Premier 
be one of the country’s richest indus 


trialists, the lobbies figured he couldnt 


urtail their privileges without injur 


CAN HE KEEP IN GOOD ODOR... 


ing himself. Rather than ask for new 
taxes and sweeping social reforms, h 


could be expected to continue the old 
policy of immobilism—a polite French 
vord for muddling along at other 
people S expe nse 


So far Laniel has 


He proposes to 


run true to form 
repay the debt in 
curred by the state to the 
$250 million 


Janque ce 


lrance worth of bant 


notes issued with no security during 
thre past three months— by installments 
four years. The neces 


over the next 


sary funds are to be raised through 
tax mecreases on gasoline and alcohol 
the usual procedure in France when 
i government nee ds money and doc snt 
want to hurt anybody in particulas 
Kor the rest 
God 
US. 


Phere are 


Laniel seems to put hi 


trust im luck and more loans 


from the 
certain less well-known 
facets of Laniel’s pe rsonality, however, 
that may yet turn the lobbies against 


him. He was one of the few conserva 


New Premier Joseph Lanicl, one of France’s richest men, governs with the 
consent of CNPF, will be dropped if he attempts any unexpected reforms. 
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tives who vigorous}, opposed Pierre 
Laval’s appeaseme nt of Mussolini dur- 
After 
the Anschluss, he siipported the plea 
of Socialist 
against Hitler. During the war 
he was head of the National Resistance 
France. He and Bi 
leading civilian fo! 
Gaulle 
historic photograph shows the Gen 


eral 


Ely sees on 


ing the Ethiopian war in 1935 


Léon Blam for national 


unity 


Committee in 
dault 


lowers. of 


were the 
General de and a 


marching down the Champs 
1944, in his 
triumphal entry into liberated) Paris, 
with Bidault at his left and Laniel at 
Phis 


the main reasons why several Gaullists 


August 25, 


his right. souvenir was one. of 
accepted posts in Laniel’s Cabinet, 
for the first time consenting to enter 
the government. 
Moreover, the new 
tude textile 


long been more enlightened than that 


Premiers atti 
toward his workers has 
of most of his colleagues. He belongs 
to the small vanguard of employers 
who have adopted a system of profit 
sharing, and recently he converted one 
of his family estates into a rest home 
for his employees. Thus there is a 
head of the 


too, will 


definite chance that, as 


government, Laniel, SOOTIC! 


or Jater urge more progressive meas 
ures than some of his supporters had 
bargained for. 

In that case, the Fourth Republic's 
nineteenth Premier is expected to dis 
through — the 


promptly as his pre dec essors, OTe MOTE 


appear trapdoor — as 


victim of the “feudalist aggression” de 
Auriol. And, 


unless a new majority emerges through 


nounced by President 


social st cooperation, the merry-go 
round will go on, to the despair of 
and the friends of 


French patriots 


France everywhere, 


rHo are the wirepullers who have 
W reduced French politics to its 
current impotence? How are they or- 
ganized and what are their aims at 
home and abroad? What is their atti 
tude toward the United States? What 
their strength and 


is the secret. of 


whv are their wishes considered or 
ders by so many deputies? 

France's pressure groups are formed 
by diverse and seemingly disparate 
interests. The sugar industry of the 
north has its own lobby, and sO do 
the textile trusts in the east, the wine 
and the food 


growers in the south 


dealers in the west of France. There 
isab gv steel lobby. a power lobby and 
a lobby of the chemical combines. As 


in the US, they guard their special 





interests, nipping in the bud harmful 
legislation and pushing with all their 
Phe 


winegrowers, for example were held 


might laws favorable to them. 
largely responsible for the fall of the 
Pinay Cabinet last year because they 
opposed regulations which would have 


cut the price of their wine. 


ur, much more than American 
B lobbies, different pressure groups 
in France have coordinated their ac 
tions and formed a super lobby on the 
one ground they all have in Common 
that of being private employers. All 
French employers’ associations are af 
filiated with the CNPF (Conseil Na 
tional du Patronat Frangais), a body 
whose pressures parliament has never 
able to For, 


parliament is divided into countless 


been disregard. while 
factions, the CNPEF pursues its aims 
with a singleness of purpose that. in 
the words of one deputy, “would be 
admirable if only the aims were more 
admirable.” 

The CNPF is organized like a state 
within the state. It has its own “cab 
inet,” with full-fledged ministries of 
economics, labor and foreign affairs. 
It also has a two-house “parliament”: 
120 


bers which meets once a month, and 


a directors’ committee of mem 
a general assembly of 500 members 
which meets twice a year. Three types 
of federation are represented in the 
CNPF: the 


members of the same profession (all 


vertical, which groups 
steel makers, all shoe manufacturers, 
etc.); the horizontal, which COMPFISCS 


employers from certain economic 
areas, regardless of their trade; and 
Small and Me 


dium Enterprises (firms which em 


the Confederation of 


ploy no more than 500 workers ). 
Thus the CNPF includes virtually 
all Frenchmen who have to meet a 
payroll. Founded in 1946, it today is 
the only body entitled to speak for 
all employers on matters of national 
economy, labor relations and foreign 
policy. How does it formulate its pro- 
gram and exercise its influence? 
President) of the organization is 
Georges Villiers, one of France’s most 
1942, the 
Vichy government appointed him suc- 
Herriot 
of Lyons. Two years later, the Ger- 


controversial figures. In 


cessor to: Edouard as Mayor 
mans deported him, thereby making 
him politically acceptable in postwar 
France. His friends regard him as an 
idealist striving with the faith of an 
apostle for social peace His opponents 


see in him a reactionary who would 


like the workers to rely on their em- 
ployers more OF le SS bene volent pa 
ternalism, 
Villiers is surrounded by a board 
of twenty-two directors representing 
the country’s biggest industrial com 
bines. The most prominent are: Pierre 
Ricard, vice-president of CNPF; Mau 
rice Brulfer, general administrator ot 
the pharmaceutical trust, Progil (Gil 
lette-Worms 
de Vitry d Avancourt, administrator of 


combine); Count Raoul 
the Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas 

tothschild) : Lafond, ad 
ministrator of the Pechiney trust; Al 
bert Metral (Mechanical Construction 


Henry 


Georges 


Corporation ) ; and Davezac 


(elec tric powe! COMM Panes Py 


reg ys group of tycoons meets once o1 
| twice a weck to discuss current af 
fairs at CNPE headquarters on the 
Serbie in 
which some deputies call “France's 
stafl of 


Rue Pierre I de Paris, 


real seat of government.” A 


--- IN AN EXPLOSIV 


i 
1 
- weg | 


s 


experts supplies the directors with the 
latest data on social and economic de 
velopments in the country and a legal 
section helps them formulate their 
Like all 

individualists 
tactics. Yet they all 


ideas precisely Frenchmen, 


they are strong who 


often differ on 
share a firm attachment to certain ba 
sic doctrines that havent appreciably 
1946 and are 


altered since widely be 


lieved to be the main = source of 
France's troubles. 

Vhese doctrines—as expressed by 
Villiers and his colleagues in numerous 
public speeches cah be summarized 
as follows: 

1. Competition is an unsound busi 
Manufacturers of the 
same line of products can prosper oniy 
if they 


among themselves and fix prices that 


ness Prine iple 


divide the French market 


cCuSUreC everyone al handsome profit. 
Higher output must not be considered 
an end in itself. [tis safer to limit pro 
mutual and 


duction by agreement 


FRANCE? 


bl OFS 


. _ Ro _ 
a a * 


\ 


ES 


New violence may rock France as it did in strikes five years ago, if workers 


frustrated by a stagnant economy, again follow Communist st cet fighters 
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penalize the overenterprising. Exces- 
indus 
Parifl 


must 


responsible for 
trys failure to modernize itself 
walls—the 


stay up to keep out foreign competi 


sive taxes are 


highest in Europe 
tion. It's a pity that most French goods 
ure priced too high to compet inn the 
market, but it's better not to 


export than to lower prices. 
) 


world 
sy nature, workers are an in 
ferior class and must be kept in their 
place Pheretore full employment is 
although this 
Phere 
be job-seekers so that wages 
kept at a Social 


must be reduced because its 


not desirable cannot be 


admitted openly must always 
can be 
mann security 
cost puts 
too heavy a burden on employers 


(who pay one-third of the fees). 
Workers will recognize the employer's 
authority if he treats them kindly but 
firmly and never lets them forget who 
Is boss. 

3. America is to be commended be 


cause US 


he Iped France's employers more than 


economic assistance has 
any other group of the French people 
Rearmament orders are also cnsurind’g 
substantial and steady profits. At the 
same time Germany's rebirth cannot 
be ignored, and US policy must be 
opposed where it contributes to Ger- 
The 


might be a good 


man revival. European Army 


thing because the 


military burden would slow down 


Germany's economic advance; but is 
it wise to strengthen her in one field 


to weaken her in another? 


take 


in order 


CNPF cannot a clear stand on 


Pinay Faure 


Maver 


here its members are 
the 
All French « mployers, 
that wont re- 
trict their trade with the Soviet East 
to the US. A French 


mission has just come back from Pe- 


that issue, since 


just as divided as the rest of 
French people 
they 


however agree 


out of gratitude 


king with an agreement for the ex 
change of large quantities of 
Similar commercial 
USSR, Poland and 


Czechoslovakia have recently been re- 


non 
goods 


with the 


Strate gic 


treaties 


newed or are being negotiated. 
No one in France denies the CNPF 
the right to hold the 


French market and deal 


views it does on 
rigging the 
ing with labor. What people object to 
is the manner in which it has sought 
to Impose these ideas on parliament 
and public. As was revealed during 
the Boutemy affair last February (the 
Minister of Health who was forced to 
resign because of his record under 
Vichy the CNPE 
called “black fund” for 
1946. All 


have 


established a so 
that 


French in- 


purpose 
back in major 


dustrialists made regular con- 


tributions to the fund: it is now esti- 


mated to be between ten and twelve 


million dollars. 


unING. the postwar years most 
| ) French parties have dipped into 
the “black fund.” From 1946 to 1949 
the principal beneficiaries were the 
Socialists, whom the CNPF then con- 
sidered the strongest bulwark against 
1949 and 1950 the 


were favored, but 


communism. In 
Radical Socialists 


Rey naud 


Schuman Bidault 


1951 most of the manna_ has 


fallen on the political groups whose 


since 


views are closest to those of the giv- 


ers, ie., the “Peasant” party and the 


so-called Independents, who constitute 


the “Third Force” Center and Right. 

Phe fund is managed by the “Cab- 
inet for Administrative and Economic 
Studies } Rue Penthievre, Paris. 't 
would be difficult to prove that the 
fund has ever granted private loans 
to ce putics on bribed them before im 
portant votes in the Chamber. But it 
the elec- 


can- 


has definitely underwritten 
toral campaigns of “interesting” 
didates and during the last elections, 
in June, 1951, it was said to have put 
a billion franes into the campaigns of 
more than a hundred deputies. 

The opponents of the CNPF say 
that this largesse goes far to explain 
the role the organization has played 
in various government crises during 
the past few years. Thus the CNPF 
is ¢ redited with hav ne sponsored Hen 
ri Queuille as Premier in September, 
1948. He was forced to resign a year 
later 
dispute, but the CNPF prepared his 
1950, and, when 


over a wage and price-control 


comeback ne June, 
he failed again, it supported him for 
the third time in March, 1951. In con- 
trast, it never went out of its way for 
such MRP leaders as Bidault, alleged- 
ly because the MRP didn’t wish to be 
“helped.” But the CNPF is said to 
have been instrumental in obtaining 
the votes of the twenty-seven Gaullist 


(Continued on page 37) 


Pleven 


Laniel 


“Next! Next! Don't stay in office too long, Messicurs—you might accomplish something!” 
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A REPUBLICAN CONGRESS DISCOVERS 


The trouble with 
lke’s foreign policy 


1. IT COSTS MONEY 
2. IT DEALS WITH FOREIGNERS 








By FREDERIC 


Washington Corre spondent 


te of those great accidents which sometimes 
shape and mold the course of history has hap 
pened in the United States. In an era in which foreign 
policy costs money—and staggering sums of it—con- 
trol of the national pocketbook has fallen into the 
hands of men in Congress who, to put it as simply as 
possible, do not like foreigners, 

but it isn’t—to 


not liking foreigners, they don’t like foreign 


It may seem a wild overstatement 
sav that 
policy. And the easy way for them to express their 
dislike is by cutting down on the money which foreign 
policy requires, The gravest threat to President Eisen 
hower’s conduct of the external relations of the US 
therefore, is raised not by the trneulence of congres 
sional ideas but by the fact that those ideas are backed 
by the power of the purse. 

On Capitol Hill today the appropriations commit- 
tees are constantly trying to supersede the foreign 
affairs committees, and from their citadel, che purse, 
the President. At they 


at best. they usually embarrass him 


they frequently defy worst 


can thwart him 
in international relations. 

This explains the Dirksen rider to the State Depart- 
ment appropriations bill which would have cut. off 
the US contribution to the United Nations upon the 


admission of Communist China. 


and the nation 


It explains the agreement Senator H. Styles Bridges 
obtained from Mutual Security Administrator Harold 
I. Stassen that Stassen would undertake no new 
first 


Bridges’ Senate Appropriations Committee. 


for- 


eign aid programs without clearing them in 


It explains the stipulation originating in the House 
Affairs Committee that half the allocation of 


aid for 


Foreign 
foreign five Muropean countries should be 


withheld until they joined Germany in ratifying the 
European Defense Community treaty 


It iuminates Senator Robert A. Taft's action in let 


W. COLLINS 
The Providence Journal 

ting the foreign aid authorization go through the Sen 
he sits, 
\p- 
but 


ate Foreign Relations Committee, on which 
without challenge, and then attacking it in the 
propriations Committee, where he does not. sit 
where some of his friends hold the carving knife. 
The ailing but still formidable Taft may not disap- 
prove ol foreigners aS much as do SOTTN ol his col 
leagues (though he is always looking for some way of 
getting along without them), but he vields to no one 
in solicitude for the United States Treasury. That. is 
the basis of his persistent imc lination to “go it alone.” 
When Taft) urged break from the 
United Nations in the East, the President noted the 


irritations and the sense of frustration that come to 


that we away 


everybody who is working for what he believes to be 


a decent purpose Kisenhower meant of course 
that Taft is irritated and frustrated. And the reason 
he is, is the fact that foreign policy makes it so hard 
to balance the budget and cut taxes. 

The only times Taft has blown up in White House 
legislative conferences have been in budgetary dis- 
cussions. Taft thought the President was too gener- 
ous with military expenditures and foreign aid, the 


principal buttresses of our foreign policy. 


—— Joseph R. McCarthy resorts to the purse 
h 


power to influence the conduet of foreign policy 
although that is only one of many devices he employs. 
Hatly told the US High 
James B. Conant, that he would 


for his German information program 


For example, he Commis 
sioner for Germany 
not get “a penny 
if he employed people of the “stripe” of Theodore 
Kavhan 
MeCarthy target. Kaghan was forced to resign in one 
of the State Department's appeasements of McCarthy 


fighter 


a US information officer in Germany and a 


though Conant defended jim as a avainst 


COTPITDELEEESI 
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The present situation has not yet reached the pro- 
but it threatens to become 
full- 


a usurpation of execu 


portions of a real crisis 
one, Hf the threat 


fledged constitutional crisis 


materializes, it will be a 
tive prerogatives by the legislature. President Eisen- 
hower has been able to maneuver his way out of the 
corners into which the purse power has pushed him 

so far. On performance, there is reason to hope he can 
keep on doing so. But the pocketbook-conscious foes 
of his foreign policy comprise an important segment 
of his own party in Congress, and they have at least the 


latent strength to order things their own way. 


N Aven as Eisenhower dislikes showdowns as a 
VI means of government, and ingenious as he is in 
avoiding them, some day he almost certainly will have 
to have a showdown on China policy with an influential 
wing of his party. When and if this showdown oc- 
curs, he will find the senatorial power of the purse 
belligerently arrayed against any executive proposal 
the 


death of, the Chinese Communist regime. The reason 


that seeks an accommodation with, rather than 
is that the xenophobes who control the purse in Con- 
Yress have one preoccupation in foreign polic y: using 
Chiang Kai-shek to defeat Mao Tse-tung. 

This is the product of twisted thinking. To the men 
who control money in Congress, Europe is populated 
by foreigners but Asia is not; it is populated by Chiang. 
He has become an abstraction; helping Chiang is not 
spending money on foreigners. To their minds, such 
people as are admitted to exist in Asia, other than 
Reds 


pect—and are legitimate objects of disapproval 


Chiang, are fighting us—even Nehru is sus- 
In this situation the congressional money masters 
mount a continuous threat of hamstringing our di- 


plomacy in a vast and vital area of the world by try- 


ing to enforce a Far Eastern policy that is starkly 


pro-Chiang and as starkly anti-Mao 
The extent to which threats to Eisenhower's foreign 
policy, both in regard to its substance and to his free- 


dom of action, are concentrated in the appropriations 





RHEE: NEW FAVORITE OF ASIA-FIRSTERS? 


@ Eisenhower's foreign policy spokesman in the 
Senate, Alexander Wiley of Wisconsin, loyally 
denounced President Syngman Rhee’s ‘‘con- 
tinued reckless attitude” in obstructing a truce. 


@ But H. Alexander Smith of New Jersey and 
most other Foreign Relations Committee Repub- 
licans indicated “substantial agreement” with 
Acting Republican Majority Leader William 
Knowland of California, who blames the Ad- 
ministration for “insufficiently consulting’ Rhee. 


@ And Wiley’s Wisconsin colleague, Senator Jo- 

seph McCarthy, dubbed Rhee “one of the great- 

est patriots of all time . . . absolutely right.” 
ee ee 
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committees is revealed by even a moderately knowl- 
edgeable look at their membership. Such names as 
Mundt, 


Dworshak and Dirksen are conspicuous on the Senate 


Bridges, Knowland, Ferguson, McCarthy, 
side, along with McCarran, a “Democratic” member. 
Over in the House, as chairman, John Taber's name 
leads all the rest. And as has been pointed out, Taft 
has a sort of honorary membership on both money- 
dispensing committees which carries the privilege of 
master-minding other people’s votes. 

There are differences of personality among all these 
human menaces to the President's foreign policy, and 
they exercise their threats for different reasons. But 
xenophobia and parsimony, usually overlapping, are 
the principal motives. 

Bridges, a very powerful man as Appropriations 
Committee chairman, senior Republican in the Senate 
and its president pro tem, gets real pleasure out of 
causing trouble. He warmed up to the task of caus- 
ing trouble for US policy in China as far back as 
November, 1945, when Ambassador Patrick Jay Hurley 
resigned his China post with a bang. Bridges gladly 
undertook the job of making Hurley a hero in subse- 
quent Senate hearings on the issues he raised. 

William F. 


ponent of Chiang’s cause, is also powerful, and be- 


Knowland, the Senate’s foremost. pro- 


coming more so. He is chairman of the Republican 
Policy Committee and acting floor leader during Taft's 
ness. Richard Starnes, of the Scripps-Howard press, 
recently composed an inspired description of the se- 
the 
leader,” a man so disdainful of political amenities that 


rious-minded Knowland = as Senate’s “cheerless 
“he wouldn't slap you on the back if your coat was 
on fire.” 

There is no doubt about Knowland’s ideas on Asia, 
and Peking wouldn't like them. There is no doubt 
about his willingness to use the appropriating power 
to influence foreign policy. There is some doubt about 
his ability to withstand reasoned argument—although 
he is courageous in his prejudices—and some doubt, 
also, about his ability to carry the Senate with him 
on any hard-fought issue, pro- or anti-Administration. 

Ferguson is essentially a man of good intentions, 
but he worries; he is never sure that venturesome poli- 
cies will turn out all right, and even less sure that 
Homer Ferguson will turn out all right in next year's 
Michigan senatorial election. 

It is pretty well established now that Senator Mc- 
Carthy sees a close link between foreign birth and 
belief, the that 
Chiang Kai-shek is a good man and has a charming 


communist with usual reservation 
wife, McCarthy was prominent at an embassy party 
for Mme. Chiang on her recent rather quiet visit to 
Washington, and supported the thesis that Chiang 
and his followers ought to go back where they came 
from—meaning the mainland. 


Karl FE. 


gave strong original support to such enterprises in 


Mundt is a rather complex character; he 


international understanding as the Voice of America, 





THE KIBITZKRIEG 





Kisenhower 


simultaneously collaborated on the restrictive Mundt- 
Nixon bill, forerunner of the McCarran Internal Se- 
curity Act, and believes in applying the purse power 
to rid the State Department of all policy-making em- 
ployees held over from Truman-Acheson days. 

Henry C. Dworshak is a static-type isolationist. He 
just stands there in the middle of the road when a for- 
eign policy comes his way, and refuses to move. He 
keeps getting run over but is indestructible. Everett 
M. Dirksen has been all over the lot but is now safe 
and comfortable once more in the lap of the Chicago 
Tribune. Patrick A. McCarran’s views on foreigners 
are set forth rather clearly in the immigration act bear- 
ing his name. 

Taber probably doesn’t dislike foreigners. He just 
likes money, and doesn't want it going overseas where 
it is harder to look at. He named himself chairman of 
a subcommittee to handle the foreign aid bill. When 
the 
Speaker Joseph W. Martin practically promised that 


authorization was going through the House, 
Taber would reduce the amount when the program 
got to his committee. “John Taber can cut a_ bill,” 


said Martin, and Republicans applauded. They may 


“Gentlemen, please! After all, it's my move! 


have heard that ‘Taber planned to hack two billion 


dollars out of it. 


The success of any opposition to or deviation from 


Eisenhower policy has depended in large degree on 
whether Senator Taft was for it or against it. His 
ness, removing him from floor leadership and other- 
wise limiting his activities, introduces an important 
unknown quantity into the calculation of legislative 
courses. That he will not be on hand to oppose the 
opposers may be just as important as the fact that he 
will not be on hand to propose his own oppositions 
and rally his forces behind them, 

In general, Taft's illness is considered to be a lia- 
bility for Eisenhower's programs, in foreign policy 
as in other fields. It is noteworthy that while the 
House approved the recommendations of its Foreign 
Affairs Committee that a billion dollars of foreign 
aid be made contingent upon ratification of the Euro- 
pean Defense Community, Taft suggested the Senate 
amend it to give the President discretionary power to 
withhold the money. 

It is this resourcefulness in parliamentary tactics, 
plus his prestige and ability, which makes Taft valu- 
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THE SENATOR EMBRACES A CAUSE... 


able to the Administration. Such acts show a useful 


not to be confused with weakness. Know 


flexibility 
land has fe wer resources less pre stige powce! and {le \ 


ibility for the leadership that Taft has entrusted to him, 


Lrnoucu it is at a new high, the ascendancy of the 
\ purse power in foreign policy has been building 


for a long time, Destiny brought it to its present peak 


naturally, at a time when grave concern is felt for the 


national solvency when al balanced budget becomes 


a promise ol lowe! prices ( disinflation ) and when 


the burden of taxes has become not only irksome but 
In the 


poli« v was the 


also. it. is supposed a political disadvantage 


vood old davs the price ot foreign 
pay of a handful of men in Washington and a scatter- 
mie ol envoys plus some travel and cabl eXPChses, 


The pocketbook got its foot inside the 


American diplomacy when Lend-Lease was created 


door of 


in 1940. Up to then the most expensive thing about 
foreign policy was having to fight an occasional wat 
whe nit failed and dollar diploma Vo meant ipl WMACY 
in behalf of US private dollars abroad. With Lend- 
Lease our foreign policy became equated with bil 
lions of dollar signs. 

After that, the United Nations 
Marshall Plan, the Mutual Security Program 


situations — of 


interim aid, the 
the mili 
tary expenditures for developing 
strength,” the proliferation of operating programs in 
the State Department as the Voice of 


have provided golden opportunities for those in Con- 


such America 
gress who want to get into the foreign policy act, and 
by having a sav on disposition of funds, are able to 


Now 


quires an appropriation, and even those which do not 


almost every important diplomatic move re- 


are subject to congressional control to an unprecs 


buck 


dented degree. For the Adiministration to ignore 
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With open arms, Senator Me 
Vane Wi lling 


wife of Chiang’s an 


( wthy Cle ts 
fon Ke ) 
hassador, at a_ rece ption for 
the Genevalissimo’s son (cen 
ter). For bellige:ent Senators, 
Formosa iegime is a rallying 
pobit to attack Administration 
and European allies for “soft- 
ness toward Communist China. 


or thwart Congress on a step requiring no financial 
sanction is to invite retaliation against some vital pro- 
vrai whic h does. 

Double plays, even triple plays, are now the stvk 
because of thc phenomena known as “authorization 
bills” and the fact that our foreign and military poli- 
cies overlap. For example, the foreign aid program 
must clear the foreign relations and the military af- 
fairs committees in both Houses and must then si 
not-so-tender mercies of the 


vive the appropria- 


tions committees before the funds “authorized” by the 


other bodies become available. 


NE of the greatest questions i this critical situa 
( ) Docs the 


There is evidence that he knows the issue exists. 


tion is President clearly understand it? 
that he knows improper legislative pressure is being 
exerted in a field constitutionally reserved for the 
executive, but that he has not thought it out in detail 
and is not worried enough to set up a permanent de 
fense against it. He improvises his resistance. 

He talked Senators out of the Dirksen rider in an 
In that talk he 


reportedly said he was greatly disturbed by the rider, 


emergency White House conference. 
because foreign policy is his business as President and 
because he had not been consulted before the vote. 
Yet his primary objection seems to have been that 
putting the UN 
tutomatically on short commons if it accepted Red 


And hie 


evidently based his disapproval of the policy itself 


the policy represented by the rider 


China—was bad policy, not bad government. 
on relatively narrow grounds: that it would threaten 
the destruction of the United Nations. In no public 
comment did he express his dislike of a congressional 
executive having 


pre-veto on foreign policy or at 


his hands tied by a committee—appropriations—singu- 





larly Jacking jurisdiction in foreign affairs. His was 
no more than a tidy administrator's displeasure at the 
invasion of his own particular province. 

The truth is that there is much more here than a 
quibble over constitutional jurisdiction, although even 
a quibble in so important a field is respectable. The 
constitutional powers of the executive and the con- 
stitutional limitations on the legislature are rooted 
in the recognition that in the conduct of foreign poli- 
cv, committee government is at its worst compared 
to single-minded, single-handed decision. 

The constitutional right of Congress to control the 
expenditure of money is unquestioned, When its de- 
cisions bear on the national solvency and the state 
of the national economy, it is within its rights. When 
it seeks to make or break foreign policy by controlling 
expenditures, it is not. In most instances encroachment 
can be clearly recognized. No one wants the President 
to trample on Congress’ rightful exercise of the purse 
power, even in the field of foreign policy. But almost 
anyone can see Congress trampling on his rights in 
that field. 

The invasion, as can be seen, frequently gives itself 
away by employing a discredited technique of gov- 
ernment. Thus the Dirksen proposal was a rider, and 
riders are recognized by all hands to be questionable 
per se. It went farther, to take on the nature of an in- 
ternational bill of attainder against the Peking gov- 
ernment; the Constitution bans such legislative acts. 

The division laid down by the Constitution allows 
for the fact that few members of Congress can have 
the wide knowledge in foreign affairs that is a pre- 
condition of even moderate wisdom in the field, and 
none, if he is doing his job as a legislator, can have 


intimate and exact knowledge of day-to-day—even 


hour-to-hour—developments as they cascade off the 
cables. The professionals, and through them the execu 
tive, can keep in touch and act appropriately. 

To say that Senators and Representatives are not 
sufficiently well informed to conduct foreign policy 
is not to belittle the performance of those who try to 
keep up with world affairs. The simple fact is that the 
pattern shifts so fast, and the minutiae are of such 
vast potential importance, that the most frequent and 
thorough briefings simply cannot equip a legislator 
to act in a sudden, critical situation. The possibilities 


of disastrous blunder are too great. The Dirksen rider 


is a perfect example; it might have had an extremely 


adverse effect on the negotiations at Panmunjom. 


HEN the issue is idea vs. idea, the President noi 
W mally has an excellent chance of prevailing, part 
ly because he carefully chooses highly defensible posi 
tions, and partly because of his demonstrated political 
strength. When money comes into the argument his 
advantage is reduced, because in the current temper of 
Congress (and perhaps of the country) saving money 
is as popular a cause as saving the world. 

It is too early to tell who is going to win this first 
round between Eisenhower, maker of foreign policy, 
and Congress, banker for it. But it is not too early 
to say that the trend is against the President. The de- 
sire of Congress to have the last word in foreign policy, 
knowing as it does the eloquence of money, is on the 
No balancing of the 


budget, no foreseeable drop in taxes, will extinguish 


increase, with no limit in sight. 


the lawmakers’ zeal in this matter, because there are 
billions upon billions of dollars to be worked down 
through before these gentlemen will be convinced 


that foreign policy has reached the right price. 


... AND THE U.S. TAKES A FLIER IN FORMOSA 


Nationalist pilot on Formosa de 


pe nds almost entire ly on Annie rl 


still 


Air Force patch on his shoulder, 


can equipment, wears US 
Friendly Senators guarantee con- 


tinuing supplic s—and an ever 
deeper US commitment to Chiang 


u hic hi 


in reaching a settlement in 


heise nhowe ’ 


Asia 


may hamper 
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THE STORY OF THE WORLD'S RICHEST MAN 





A fair Shaikh for Kuwait 


In 1953, a personal income of $150 million in oil royalties will flow through the fingers of 


this austere Arab patriarch into the building of a modern welfare state for his people 


By LORD KINROSS 


A MODERN fable of the Arabian Nights is being en- 
acted in a little-known corner of the Arab penin- 
sula. Its scene is the tiny desert principality of Kuwait, 
tucked between Iraq and Saudi Arabia on the Persian 
Gulf. Its hero is the patriarchal Shaikh Sir Abdullah al 
Salim al Subah, K.C.M.G., C.LE. 

Ten years ago most of the 150,000 Arabs who 
populate Kuwait lived at the bare subsistence level 
typical of the entire Middle East. The income of the 
state—or, in feudal terms, the personal revenues of its 
ruler—amounted to perhaps $300,000 a year. Today the 
Shaikh of Kuwait draws an income which will shortly 
reach $150 million a year; almost overnight Kuwait 
has become, in proportion to its population, the richest 
state in the world. 

It was oil which lighted up this Aladdin’s lamp of 
transformation—almost a million barrels of oil a day 
flows from beneath the sands where lies the world’s 
largest known oil field. 

Fabulously oil-rich Shaikhs have become common- 
place in the Arab world. But few are wealthier than 
the Shaikh of Kuwait—and, more important, none can 
match him in his determination to use his fortune 
to transform the face of his desert principality. 

He has promised his people the most up-to-date capi- 
tal in the Middle East. Already they see around them 
bewildering signs of a modern Utopia-to-be. Great 
double boulevards are being traced across the city 
of Kuwait, with concrete curbstones and one-way traf- 
fic lanes, clover-leafs and parking places, spaces for 
fountains and clock towers and municipal gardens. 

The new buildings are still rising on either side of 
them, but there is little traffic—by US standards—to 
obey the traffic lights. No water as yet irrigates the 
public gardens, but in this waterless desert water is 
being distilled from the sea by a gigantic plant, com- 
pleted in March, which will burn gas from the oil 
wells. 

The Kuwaiti, indeed, is inclined for the moment to 
be a trifle skeptical of the magic of the West. If he 


Shaikh Abdullah, wearing his usual simple robe of un- 
dyed camel's hair, inspects the oil loading pier where 


‘more than a thousand tankers tie up every year. 


himself can build a house in a week, surely the wizards 
of the West should be able to build one in a night. 
But he will soon have something of his own to see 
for his ruler’s money. A plant is turning out prefabri- 
cated parts to build small modern houses with kitchens 
and bathrooms. A United Kingdom firm, skilled in 
designing garden suburbs and “satellite” towns in the 
English home counties, has planned for him a series 
of “neighborhood units” with children’s playgrounds 
and nursery schools and all the unfamiliar amenities 
of Western bourgeois civilization. Already the Ku- 
waiti is drawing a good minimum wage. He has a free 
health service, which in a year or so will include the 
largest air-conditioned hospital in the world. He is to 
have every modern convenience except the movie 
theater, which, at his present stage of evolution, the 
Shaikh considers would do him more harm than good. 


M ovirs must await a later phase of his education, 
/ 


for which great plans are afoot. It is, of course, 
to be free and for all. Already 18 new primary schools 
are holding classes for 8,000 children—three times the 
old school population. A large modern secondary school 
is nearing completion by the shores of the Gulf, where 
a gentle winter breeze partly relieves the perennial 
heat. The Shaikh and his Ministers, determined 
money is no object—to provide the utmost comfort for 


where 


its students, wanted it air-conditioned throughout. 
The architects argued that, as the hottest months were 
the holiday months, this was perhaps hardly necessary 
“Very well,” came the answer. “We must have it 
centrally heated.” 
This was an appropriate enough remark, for the 


Shaikh 


world—is a man to whom money, in itself, is of no im 


the man who is today the richest in the 


portance. Although he is absolute in his power over 
his people, he is peculiarly representative of them: he 
was elected by and from the many members of the 
traditional ruling family. He was chosen for his popu- 
larity among the tribesmen and his interest in their 
welfare, proved when he was Minister of Finance. 
When the last Shaikh died in 1950, Abdullah 


cousin—was elected in his place. He happened to be 


his 


absent on a visit to the Shaikhdom of Bahrein, down 
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SHAIKH ABDULLAH’S BIGGEST 


New school is already crowded (four more are being 


built) with young Kuwaitis listening to a lecture on geog 


the Gulf. Summoned home, he was expected to ar- 
rive on a British passenger boat, due a few days later. 
The agents exchanged telegrams. But his name was 
not on the list of passengers, sO no reception Was ar- 
ranged for him 

He was on board all the same. He had quietly booked 
a deck passage, and throughout the voyage sat cross- 
legged ona blanket amid a gossiping crowd of Bedouin 
camel drivers and pilgrims from Mecca: his clothes 
in a bundle beside him and his cooking pot before 
rece, 


him, in which he boiled an occasional dish of 


sharing it with his neighbors and exchanging tales 


With 


these companions, unobserved, he went quietly ashore 


with them contentedly, as one of themselves 
to take over his inheritance 

This was no affectation. Shaikh Sir Abdullah is a man 
of genuine simplicity, a philosopher and an idealist. 
Dark-skinned and stocky, with a short grizzled beard, 
a courteous manner and a twinkle in his black eves, he 
dresses simply in a robe of fine white lawn, with bare 
legs and sandals; there are no jewels on his fingers. 
His strongest stimulant is the bitter black coffee which 
the Bedouins love. 

The Shaikh is happiest when he can escape from the 


cares of state to a small barren island off the coast 
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INVESTMENT: HIS SUBJECTS 


: “ ie: 
raphy. With a long tradition as Arabian seafarers, they 
interested in the rest of the world. 


are intensely 


of Kuwait where he catches fish with the local Arabs 
of the Gulf, wading in with them to drag the boat 
For 
would gladly give up all his wealth, forsaking the 
lead 
Bedouin brethren. But, as the father of his people, 


to shore whenever a visitor arrives. himself, he 


a life of contemplation among his 


~ 


world to 


brought up in the old, cesponsible traditions of Islam, 
he has been taught that he must consider their interests 
first. 


|’ is noted as a man of learning. He has read much 


of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, in Arabic trans- 
lation. He has studied constitutional law and history. 
He knows the Magna Carta, Rousseau’s Social Con- 
He likes 


to listen to the radio, preferring Arabic poetry read- 


tract and Marx’s Das Kapital equally well 


ings and historical talks, but keeping up with the news 
of the modern world, though all its wavs do not attract 
him and some of its values seem to him sadlv material. 

Thus he is fully aware of the dangers of commu- 
nism, which he sees as a possible threat to the lands 
of some of his neighbors: and since it must alwavs be 
the enemy of Islam, he is determined that it shall 
never cross the desert frontiers of Kuwait. 


Britain, with whom his forebears, to protect their 





turn of the 


preaching 


at the 
has encouraged him in this attitude, 


independence, signed a treaty cen- 
tury, 
the liberal gospel of social and economic reform, And 
the Shaikh of Kuwait has decided to spend his for- 
tune on giving his people a welfare state—the best 
that money can buy. 

Arab ruler 
Most oriental potentates are fond of wealth 
worldly Shaikh might well 


decided to devote the 


It is an extraordinary decision for an 
to make. 
and display, 


and a more 


have bulk of his millions to 
the enrichment of his family, with its endless prolifera- 
tion of sons and brothers and uncles and cousins, 


all Shaikhs 


under his 


It is the senior of these relatives—likewise 


who help to rule the country, directing, 
aegis, the various departments of state. They are a 
with their hawklike 


files, silk and linen robes and muslin headdresses. Each 


lively, virile race, handsome pro- 
has his own group of adherents, tied to him by patron- 
age; each his own feudal band of armed retainers. 


on behalf of Sir Abdullah, 


a stern justice, but acceptable accord- 


Kach has the right, to ad- 
minister justice: 
ing to the standards of Moslem law and tribal customs, 
by which malefactors are sentenced to imprisonment, 
not for specified periods, but during the pleasure of 


the Shaikh. 


factions which Sir 


There are, of course, rival factions among 


them, Abdullah sueceeds in con- 


trolling by a force which is more moral than physical. 


] N uis strict, old-fashioned ministrations to his peo- 


ple, the Shaikh has imposed his own ideas rigidly: 
that there 
school for lawyers, that disputatious breed which so 
bedevils the politics of Middle 

On the 


class of artisans which does not yet exist in Kuwait: 


he has insisted, for instance, shall be no 
Eastern countries. 
other hand there is to be a school for that 
electricians and carpenters, fitters and plumbers, to 
help build the Brave New City and make it work. 
Will the Shaikh 
that of making his 
East? 


He realizes that the inherent qualities of diligence 


And when it is built, what then? 
succeed in his second objective: 


people the most contented in the Middle 


and enterprise of these spare and wiry people must, if 


Automobiles and modern 
store fronts already give the 
market place of the Shaikh’s 
unfinished capital the look 
of a prosperous town in the 
Southwestern United States 


alive. Industry 


ke pt 


which 


they are not to degenerate, be 


must be created in a country apart from its 


oil, which some day may be exhausted—has no in- 


dustrial, or indeed agricultural, resources. Thus a mod- 
built, and factories to feed it. 


Industries, perhaps, for the manufacture of 


ern harbor is to be 


glass and 
leather goods, for the canning of fish, for the chemical 
products of the surplus gases. As the leading seafarers 
of the Persian Gulf “Sons of 
Sinbad”—the encouraged to build 
boats more modern than their efficient but slow-sailing 
Gulf might 


be persuaded to grow a cultured pearl, in competition 


they call themselves the 
Kuwaitis might be 
Persian even 


dhows. The oyster of the 


with his Japanese relatives. 


Lu this is speculation in the dream world of Kuwait, 
A where the Shaikh in his palace made of native 
building materials receives an endless procession of 
planners and contractors, salesmen and inventors—ma- 
gicians of the West with fabulous schemes to produce 
air-conditioning by sunpower on the roof of each Ku- 
to coax rain from those clouds above the 
all this 


assistance of British advisers, who are slow- 


waitis house, 
Gulf and so water Kuwait's barren deserts. In 
he has the 
ly converting his primitive system of government into 
the semblance of a modern administration, with at least 
a Budget. 
time the 


i Treasury and 
Kor the first Shaikh is now 


modern world which he knows only from hearsay 


secing that 
and 
of which he is trying to create an image in his me 
dieval domain. When he stopped in Rome he was a 
trifle 
ruins of the past, not those marvels of the future which 


bewildered because his guides showed him the 
he had learned to expect. In his visits to Britain he is 
But much of the 


a secret 


shown both past and future, time, 
at the back of his mind there appears to be 
longing to escape from all this wealth and_ polities, 
all these 
tire to that small barren island off the 


land: 


with his cronies, 


cars and elevators, and Frigidaires, and re 
coast of his 
to fish 


native to drink water without ice in it 


and to devote his mind to the 


cerns of a less material world 


i 
Sill 


we it iM 
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we all ayree... ... that Europe needs penicillin ss 


Kisenhower in the Cartoons of the 





























Churchill: “Look out, Ike! Someone's prying the wall apart—and it’s not a Communist!” 
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POPE I'VE BEEN BUT HEL 
5 IN ALL 
ALONG 
TERK 
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Last one in is a warmonger! 
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; ronicle, | 
“When they meet in the middle, it means lovely weather,” 


—— 


ne luced 1 ' etor f Puncl 
Attlee: “You see, ladies and ventlemen, according 
to the Constitution, the President conducts foreign 


policy with the advice and consent of the Senate... .” 
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PEOPLE THE WORLD OVER ASK: 


AFTER KOREA— WHAT? 


By A. M. 


mre ponde nt lor 


UN ( 


N. 
— of the United Nations top exceutives wert 
\ 


Unrrep Nations 


sitting around a luncheon table one day plaving 
their favorite game: guessing the date of a Korean 
Some the officials 
One pessimist held out for mid-August. Mid-August 


1951, that is, because that luncheon took place mor 


truce, time in July, said most. of 


than two vears ago, 
Spec ulation about al Korean truce had bec Ome SOV 
United Nations industry that 


Wiser heads quietly droppe d out of the business when 


thing of a about tire 
the prisoner-of-war snag cropped up. And when Presi 
dent 


releasing North Korean prisoners, the last practitioners 


Svngman Rhee confounded the negotiators by 


of the oracle industry became silent. 

But at the United Nations there is one line of talk 
about the Korean situation that isn’t speculation but 
the end will be just the beginning. Or, if 


thinks he has 


hard reality 


Unele Sam political headaches now 
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SCC] ae) 1adcr, 1 


ROSENTHAL 
The 


New York 


Limes 


just wait; the real migraine is still to come. Or, after 
Korea, what? 
Of all the Kore 


haps thre sadade st Is the apprehension OVC! what an 


sad things about. the an War. per- 
armistice will bring with it. The uneasiness is not lim- 
ited to diplomats or protessional politicians; it is 
shared by practically evervbody. 

When wars end there usually is a feeling of elation 
Not in the Korean War. With all the false 


tlarms about the armistice, there was not one case of 


and re lie f. 


abortive spontancous celebration. There were pravers 
of thankfulness that men would stop killing men in 
Korea, but no dawn-of-a-new-day joy. 

The reason is simple. The victories to the free world 
in this war have to do with principles and strategy 
ind prin iples and strategy cannot be seen or touched. 
The Korean War proves that the price of aggression 
but the end of the war can bring no stirring 
I si collapse of armies, no V-K das 


is high 














{ Korean truce, answer UN diplomats, will create more massive 





problems for the West and the United Nations than the war itself 


But one thing the Korean war can bring problems 


that the conflict itself has been able to deep 
freeze and that an armistice will thaw. There is an 
area of international relations that will not be affected 


Looking at the 
or from 2 Park Avenue, the 


headquarters of the United States delegation to the 


by the silencing of the guns in Korea 


world from \W ashington 


United Nations—these are some of the problems ou 
the post-Korea horizon: 


© Dealing the A Moscow 

threats helped the West build For 
time Western diplomats have wondered just how long 
it would take the 
could be torn down faster by a soft polic v than by the 


with Russians. howling 


its walls a long 


Russians to realize that those walls 


rattling of divisions 


As long as the Korean War 


friends shelved their own com- 


> Dealing with our allies 
lasted, some of ow 


plaints and worries about United States policy, in the 





ilent 


| rt 
mame Of wartime units Phi von bye cpuanie 7D) 


inn thee post Korea period 
© Dealing with Congress. President i 


chhower ,and 


his advisers will be faced with the infinitely comples 
job of kee ping Congress and our allies satisfied that 
we are exploiting the cracks in the Kremlin armor 


often have different ideas 


What caused them 


Whaat 


when Congress and our allie 


about where those cracks are tna 


how they can be widened 


COTS diplomatic 
maneuvering to our allies may seem ippeasement to 
some of our Congressmen, 
© Dealing with the specific problem that will pop 


recognition by the 


Wi 


kormo i 


up again after the Korean 
UN of Communist China 


vorld 


Pride Tildbed 


trade: the political conference that is to follow. the 
truce-signing: and all the others 

[It is a pretty good bet that the bigvest worrs of 
American planners right now is that soft words from 
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down the West's de- 
fenses. Not many men in Washington or the United 
Nations believe that the Kremlin has abandoned its 


Moscow will be able to blow 


ultimate goal of cracking the West apart. But it does 


seem that the rulers of Russia—and it would be a 
handy thing to have a good scorecard—have gone to 


work with a far sharper set of tools than ever before. 


—— Stalin's death, probably the West’s greatest 
ally in building the will to resist was the USSR. 
The people of Western Europe were deathly sick of 
war, of the burden of armaments, of the tensions and 
shortages that go with preparedness. They were eager 
to try to live at peace with communism. It wouldn't 
have taken much wooing by the Kremlin to persuade 
Europe that the United States’ warnings about Soviet 
expansionism were simply hysteria. 

But the Russians busily went about their job of 
creating fear. The Iron Curtain, after the war, moved 
westward. From behind it came tales of repression 
and terror, of the subjugation of satellite nationalities 
and economies. It was this Russian-created fear that 
built the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. It was 
this fear that made the concept of a Western European 
Army palatable to many Continental diplomats, even 
though enthusiasm for it has been lacking. 

But in millions of European minds there must re- 
main the hope that Stalin’s death has forced a genuine 
change in the plans of the Soviet rulers. And of all the 
“peace overtures” made by Moscow, certainly the one 
that will appeal most to the desire for peace will be 
to call off the Korean War. 


preme irony is that the Soviet Union, which gave—or 


the decision The su- 
at least approved—the command to bring war to Korea, 
will be wrapped in the golden cloak of the peace- 
maker, 

The problem that the United States will then face 
is obvious. If it accepts Russian deeds and Russian 
words as evidence of Russian intentions, it will be 
helping to lower Western defenses and it will be al- 
lowing Moscow to sing once again the old champion- 
of-peace refrain. And if the United States keeps up a 
steady barrage of warnings about the Soviet Union, 
if it refuses to deal with Moscow, refuses to explore 
the possibilities of agreement, it runs the risk of be- 
ing put in the role of the fearmaker, which would 
suit the Soviet world to a T. 

The biggest plum the Russians could win would be 
the the 
Western alliance. That is why the problem of how 
to deal the ifter 


tant not only in terms of meeting the enemy but of 


creation of mistrust and dissension within 


with Russians Korea is impor- 
meeting our friends. 

The British and the French want 
They 


around 


a Big Four talk. 
if he is still 


and see just how far the Russians want to go, 


want to sit down with Malenkovy 


how far they can be pushed, to what extent they will 
negotiate genuinely, what their price is, what they 


are offering. They believe that a Big Four conference 
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in the near future is essential to an understanding of 
the USSR’s position. 

More than that, they feel that if the initiative for a 
Big Four conference came from the West, it would 
take some of the hot air out of Radio Moscow’s propa- 
ganda to Western Europe. At the recent Western For- 
eign Ministers meeting in Washington, the British 
and French diplomats told the Americans that the 
peoples of Europe were eager for a Big Four confer- 
ence to explore the possibilities of dealing with the 
Soviet Union. 

The US has never flatly turned down the idea of a 
Big Four talk but it has never welcomed the sugges- 
tion. At the Foreign Ministers’ meeting, however, there 
was no disagreement that the Soviet Union should be 
invited to plant its feet under a conference table. The 
discussion was about timing, with the United States 
saying, “Let's wait awhile.” 

British and French opinion has been pretty gener- 
ally in favor of calling the Big Four meeting without 
much delay. But after Lavrenti Beria’s political de- 
capitation, a good many Western Europeans began to 
say: What's the hurry? Let them knock each other 
around a bit. Here, again, was a case where, when 
dissension threatened in the Western camp, the Rus- 
sians themselves came rushing to the rescue. 

The problems of dealing with our allies and with 
our enemies are two of the major post-Korea realities, 
but they are only two. For three years the emergency 
of the Korean War overrode political problems on 
which there was nothing like unanimity in the West. 
It pushed the problems down, but it did not solve 
them. Soviet foreign-office men no doubt are looking 


forward with lively pleasure to digging them up again 


| ET's look at a few ticklish questions: first, Commu 
4 nist China. The US is committed to fight admis- 


insists on the 


Red to the UN. If it 


right of the veto in‘the Security Council on this issue, 


sion of China 


it can win the fight. Even if it does not insist—and 
some Western countries already are selling the line 
that the veto does not apply because this is a case 
of representation of a regime, not admission of a new 
country—the US could probably muster enough votes 
in the Assembly to keep Peking out. But voting for 
admission or abstaining would be a great many in- 
fluential Britain, 
nations, Burma, Indonesia, Pakistan, some of the Arab 


countries: India, the Scandinavian 
states, perhaps France. We would have the twenty 
Latin American votes as a foundation, but the truth 
is that the voting would not be an accurate picture of 
the political importance of the alignment on each 
side of the issue. And the truth is, too, that if the 
US stopped holding the line against giving Red China 
membership in the UN, she would be admitted in no 
time. Political realities are seldom pleasant. 
Post-Korea, there will be trouble about the Chinese 
Nationalists. In the 
cans, Formosa stands as an anti-communist stronghold. 


eves of a great many Ameri- 





In the eves of the Indians, Burmese and British, For- 
mosa stands as the fortress of an illegitimate regime, 
a regime and a fortress kept in being by the strength 
of the United States. A few months ago, Secretary of 
State Dulles sent up a trial balloon about a United 
Nations trusteeship for Formosa. Republican big guns 
in Congress promptly shot that balloon to shreds. But 
the problem of Communist China's representation and 


the problem of Formosa are two-in-one, 


| NDOCHINA is another big one. The war there could 


become the center of communist military ef- 
fort after Korea. France has been bled white by the 
war and is calling for more help. But at least as long 
as French draftees cannot be sent to Indochina, there 
is no chance that American soldiers will be ordered 
there. The US wants the UN to send military observers 
to the area. The French have insisted that Indochina 
is a domestic affair, not a matter for the UN. It’s not 
a particularly consistent stand because while the 
French are raising the “no interference” cry they 
are also warning the free world that its interests are 
tied to the battle against the Communist-led forces 
in Indochina. 

The Korean armistice terms call for a Far East- 
ern political conference of the representatives of 
both sides. But the armistice terms do not set. the 
agenda for that meeting. The United States is likely 
to insist that the talks be limited to Korea. The Com 
munists may call for the agenda to include Formosa, 
Indochina and other touchy subjects. 

As long as the war emergency lasted, most of our 
European allies were willing—if far from delighted 
to go along with us in closing trade channels to the 
Communists. But, with the end of the war, it is quite 
probable that there will be a demand that trade bar- 
riers be lifted. And it is just as probable that Con- 
gress will not jump for joy at the thought of al- 
lowing the Communists access to Western. strategic 
materials. 

And, a new problem, one of the most important: 
United Nations collective security. President Rhee’s 
long and violent fight against the truce has given the 
UN a huge problem for the future. What obligation 
will a future victim of aggression have to assume to the 
UN if that organization comes to its aid? Put another 
way: Can a victim of aggression break a truce that has 
been approved by a majority of the countries aiding it? 
If the answer is “yes,” then the next time a state calls 
for help, volunteers will be hard to find. This is a 
problem that strikes at the roots of the UN’s collective 
security system. Secretary General Dag Hammar- 
skjoeld has warned the members that they must face 
up to it and try to define the future obligations of the 
victim state. 

The list of problems could be extended. Every dele- 
gate worth his credentials can rattle them off. That is 
why not a shred of diplomatic ticker tape is coming 


out of the windows these days. 


Post-Korea agenda 
for UN diplomats 


FAR EAST CONFERENCE: 


Truce terms call for meeting of 
both sides. US wants to limit 
agenda to Korea; Reds may try 
to include Chinese Nationalists 
on Formosa, in Burma, etc. 


RED CHINA IN THE UN: 


Most UN members favor admit- 
ting Red China. US is committed 
by Congress to oppose this, may 
have to use veto to enforce its 
wishes. 


FUTURE OF FORMOSA: 


Congress wants to maintain 
Chiang as a government-in-exile; 
many UN members want US to 
withdraw support. Possible com- 
promise: UN trusteeship. 


WAR IN INDOCHINA: 


Red China will be free to help 
rebels more. US wants to make 
it a UN issue; France wants inter- 
national aid, but no interference 
ih “internal” affairs. Asian-Arab 
bloc in UN may try to free Viet 
Nam from French colonial rule. 


EAST-WEST TRADE: 


With peace, Allies will put pres- 
sure on US to raise UN and other 
bans on trade in strategic mate- 
rials with the Soviet bloc. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY: 


Alarmed by President Rhee’s in- 
dependent actions, UN members 
want to lay down hard-and-fast 
terms for future victims of ag- 
gression before they get UN aid. 
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Walled village of Gian-Coe is an island amid inundated rice paddic 


Viet lam 
Outpost 


Photographs by WERNER BISCHOF 





ss. From gatehouse a lookout is kept for raiders. 











Gian-Coc is a small village on the edge of the Red River delta in 
northern Indochina, The delta, one of Asia’s richest rice bowls, is 
held by the French-led Viet Nam, but surrounded—and infiltrated—by 
communist Viet Minh rebels. In this kind of war, Gian-Coc, like 
hundreds of delta villages, is the front. Its walls are a fort: its peas ints 
are militia. Hamlets a half-mile away fall to Viet Minh raids, are re 

taken by Viet Nam tro ps. Some are—regularly—French by day, Viet 
Minh by night. Each day the five hundred people of Gian-Coc know 
that tomorrow they will return to the back-breaking work in the paddies 
and the new burden of arms—but whether as citizens of the French 
Union or shock-workers of the Viet Minh “re public ” thre 5 do not know. 






Prisoner of his own comrades, a Peasant woman goes home from 
@q bound Viet Nam soldier waits judg- market, now moved inside Gian- 
ment for trying to desert to enemy. Coc’s walls. Church is lookout post 
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Viet Nam Outpost 
OLD LIFE OF THE VILLAGE GOES 


Bae 


: 


» a 


Passenger in i hammock argues with train 
conductor about fare for herself and her 
produce, Re fuvec crowded trains have troops 
on roof to guard against Viet Minh attacks. 





Village mother watches the carpenter build 
al coffin, Phe villagers contemplate evel pres 
ent death with Asian nonchalance below), 


as a man tries the finished coffin for size. 


ra” 


= ' 





A human team pulls harrow through the muck of the rice paddies 


outside Gian-Coc. When this peasants water buffalo was hit by a 





ON UNDER NEW HARDSHIP OF WAR 
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In the church Catholic women pray hour 
after hour for men away in the army. Below 
a Gian-Coc militiaman mends his shrimp 


net in his home, which is also his barracks. 
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stray bullet during a Viet Minh raid, he hitched up his son and two , “ee iiaghons “on 


' 
daughters until he could save enough money to buy a new animal. 


Viet fam Outpost 
VIET-NAMESE ARE THE RAW MATERIAL OF FRENCH DEFENSE 





Conimmunist: prisoners relay lumps of mortar to parapet of a new French fort being built to stiffen the front. 
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Viet Nam troops carry auto 
matic Weapons as we I] as rifles 
as they march out on patrol 
More and more Viet-Namese 
are being given guns and mus 
tered into a regular army 


but under French command 


French officers supervise new entrenchments at the 


{ outpost. The hills evond are enemy country 
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The Conservative Mind 
by Russell Kirk 


Truth Is Our Weapon 
by Edward W. Barrett 


In the Minds of Men 
by Gardner Murphy 











The Conservative Mind, From 
Burke to Santayana, by Russell Kirk. 
Henry Regnery, Chicago; 458 pp., 
$6.50. 


Reviewed by Norman THOMAS 


The laboratory of life permits no 
such verification of theories as is pos- 
sible in the physical sciences. We 
ourselves are part of what we study 
and cannot  dispossess ourselves of 
varying attitudes of mind as old as 
history. It follows, therefore, that that 
society is soundest in which there is 
a play of ideals, attitudes and inter- 
ests. To that play of forces what Pro- 
fessor Kirk calls the conservative mind 
—from his description, a mind alien 
to Senator McCarthy or the National 
Association of Manufacturers — has 
made and will continue to make im- 
portant contributions. 

It is a question how great a con- 


Kirk 


made, For he writes not only as a his 


tribution Professor himself has 
torian, but as a lover of the conserva- 
tive mind and a crusader for a social 
program appropriate to it. The con- 
servatism he hymns is peculiar to 
Britain and America. His protagonists 
of conservatism wrote and spoke the 
English language which our author 


uses well in discussing his variously 
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Edmund 
And _ not 
foe of 


whom 
chief. 
great 


assorted heroes, of 
Burke was first and 
primarily Burke, the 
George III's efforts to aggrandize the 
throne, the eloquent advocate of con- 
ciliation with the American colonies, 
or the prosecutor of Warren Hastings, 
but Burke, the bitter foe of the French 
Revolution and the theories behind 
it, the Burke who notably espoused 
the politics of “tradition, prejudice, 
and prescription.” 

The author expands this conception 
into six canons of — conservative 
thought: “(1) Belief that a 
intent rules society as well as con- 
Affection for the 
proliferating variety and mystery of 
(3) Conviction 


science. .. . (2) 


traditional life. 
that civilized society requires order 
and classes... . (4) Persuasion that 
property and freedom are inseparably 
connected, ... (5) Faith in prescrip- 
tion and distrust of ‘sophisters and 
calculators’... . (6) Recognition that 
change and reform are not identical.” 
He contends that, in greater or less 
degree, such canons were recognized 
by American political leaders as di- 
verse as John Quincy Adams 
John C, Calhoun, and by British be- 


lievers in divine government as differ- 


and 


ent in theology as Edmund Burke and 
(The Wesleyan 


religious movement finds no place in 


Cardinal Newman. 
our author's affections. It was, he re- 
This 
did 
more than Burke's political philosophy 
Britain the 
French Revolution. ) 


marks in passing, “irrational.” 


although, to many historians, it 


to save from copying 

Professor Kirk's enthusiasms are pro 
vocative but not convincing; his his- 
tory selective but not impeccable; his 
criticism of a conventional liberalism 
weightier far than his own outline of 


That 


gram, designed to give us in America 


a conservative program. pro- 


a “democracy of elevation,” scorns 


divine 


socialism, the welfare state and the 


income tax. 

Our author is no friend of commer- 
cialism or “dangerous concentration 
of wealth.” Yet the effect of his book 
will be to strengthen the “capitalism” 
(quotation marks his) which he does 
not like. How can it be otherwise with 
his eulogy of religion primarily as a 
principle of order, and of class and 
property distinctions divinely _ or- 
dained? How faulty is his history when 
he describes the American Revolution 
as a “substantially conservative reac- 
tion against roval innovations”; 
when he so vastly prefers John Adams 
with his Alien and Sedition Laws to 
Thomas Jefferson; when he deals more 
tenderly with the “conservative” Cal- 
houn as the defender of slavery than 
with the “conservative” John Quincy 
Adams as the defender of Abolition- 
ists; when he despises the philosophy 
of the great democrat, John Dewey, 
the beautifully written 


and finds in 


Sooks of George Santayana (to whom 


fascism was a matter of complete in- 
difference) a nonexistent guidance 
for our times? 

His opinions of trade unions, so- 
cialism, the income tax, the causes of 
wars, his uncertain grasp of economics, 
show failure to cope with reality. He 
goes beyond this to positive slander 
when he saddles democracy in gen- 
eral, and British socialism in particu- 
lar, with universal military training, 
“the most crushing burden the state 
can impose upon its people.” That 
But 


our author has no right to charge the 


dislike of all militarism I share. 


institution of universal military train- 
ing against British Socialists, who, far 
more than Conservatives, resisted it 
and yielded only to a peril of war 
which Professor Kirk gives us little 
help in understanding and less help 
in avoiding. What he has given us is 


an eloquent bit of special pleading 





Which is, in part, a false, and, in sum 
total, 


losophy for our times. 


a dangerously inadequate, 


phi 


So- 
cialist party's candidate far President 


Norman Thomas, six times the 
of the United States, has written many 
‘books and pamphlets and contributes 


to the socialist and labor press. 





— Is Our Weapon, by Edward 
. Barrett. Funk and Wagnalls, New 
ie 355 pp., $4 


Reviewed by Rosertr Srrausz-Hure 

If the quality of this book were a 
measure of official United States prop- 
aganda efforts abroad, it would be dif- 
ficult to find fault with the policies and 
personnel of our propaganda services. 
Phe book does an excellent job of per- 
suading the American public that the 


task of 


admirably done 


international persuasion has 


heen and at reduced 
prices. 

Phis is not surprising, since Mr. Bar- 
rett was one of our chief official per- 
(in 1952) his 
News 
with the 


suaders. Before resuming 
duties as editorial director of 
veck, he served for two years 
rank of Assistant Secretary 
the State Department's 
truth.” 

Mr. Barrett vigorously 


as head of 


“campaign of 


defends his 
US Informa 


tion Services, the Voice of America and 


former associates in the 


the International Information Adminis- 


qn \ 
os 


A 


Herald 


r Ly 
Py 


\ Se, 


Triban * 


/ 


PEERY 


; The Jey he ‘. 


ron, | 
Li Og. ike Fs Nal ere _— 


In West, freedom of information; behind lron Curtain, 


tration against the avalanche of charges 
which are threatening to overwhelm 
our propaganda apparatus and change 
its voice from a sustained roar to an 
anguished whisper. He cites the tes 
all laudatory, of the 


including 


timonials, most 


diverse personalities, such 


tough skeptics as President Eisen- 
hower, Senator Karl Mundt 
eral Robert A. McClure, 
pathetic observers as the late Senator 


McMahon 


whom Mr. 


and Gen- 
and such svm- 
President Tru- 


Brien and 


man, Barrett. credits with 
sensitivity and insight in propaganda 


He that 


staffs included some odd characters. 


matters. concedes agency 
So odd a business as propaganda to 
all kinds of odd peoples requires the 
talent that 


burgeon in, let us say, the 


collaboration of does not 
average 
American family of easy circumstances 
and firm convictions 

His trump card is the fact that the 
Soviets have spent a great deal more 
on ke eping our propaganda out par 


Voice of 


America—than we have spent on fab- 


ticularly on jamming the 


ricating and transmitting it to the 
Soviet audience. 

Mr. Barrett suggests a number of 
key ideas which may help us to win 
the “Battle for the Minds of Men.” I 
happily concur with his suggestion 
that “the spiritual content of America’s 
Campaign of Truth deserves not only 
part-time help from a wise religious 
panel, but full-time creative work over 
an extended period by a group of the 
America,” and 


ablest churchmen in 


‘ 


only bootlegged news. 


BR 


should 
ligions of the 
message heard against the noisy 
witches’ Sabbath of the Kremlin. 


with his insistence on 


assist the great  re- 


make their 


that we 


world to 


I agree, too, 
the need for putting across those basic 
ideas which underlie our political, so 
But 
these things are easier said than done. 
Nor are they the 


scope of the official propaganda ot 


cial and economic institutions. 


necessarily within 


ganization created by a democratic 
country. 
Virtually 
or does not do is propaganda. A 
budget 


paintings or of postage stamps, grade 


everything a nation does 


message, an exhibition — of 
B MHOVICS, the OPTHOns of newspaper 
editorialists, the 
bulatory politic ians—all these and a 
other 
national spirit are so many propaganda 
Over 


and particularly a demo: 


observations of am- 


host of manifestations of the 


utterances, most of these a 
government, 
cratic government, has virtually no 
control. 

Although Mr. Barrett 


understands the complexity of propa 


thoroughly 
ganda and the diversity of its media, 
his principal emphasis falls on such 
media as the (radio) 

and the 
paper-in-bulk. The 
leveled 


Barrett and his former as 


obvious 
Voice of 


word on 


HASS 

America printed 
glossy 
most pertinent criticism 
against My 
sociates is that some of the things they 


done were done only 


often to the 
effective 


claim to have 


superficially and detri 


ment of subtler and more 
means of Communication, 
between the 


of its friends 


fecently, — reiations 
United States 


have 


and some 
Suitable 
within the 


worsened, remedies can 


be found only realm of 


high policy and by the living affirma 


tion of common. cultural values—not 


by high-powered publicity and phony 
“cultural exchanges,” mostly of aca 
demics who, whatever their special 


ized competence, are only too often 
culturally parochial and socially inept. 
One of the 


which, for 


greatest attractions 


generations, American so 


ciety exercised over Europeans was 


precisely the fact that it was sponta 
neous. It is, therefore, somewhat para 
“sell? other 


of life by 


administered 


doxical to atternpt to 


peoples the American way 


bureaucratically propa 


ganda. 


Robert Strausz-Hupé is Chairman of 
Relations 
Committee at the University of Penn 


the International Group 


sylvania 
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the Minds of Men. by Gardner 


Murphy Basic Book New York: 306 
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Phe Challenge to American Foreign 
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mur foreign enverge from 
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een poli \ problems by the 
US High Commissioner for Germany 
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sensitive 


former 


American Life: Dream and Reality, 
hy W. Lloyd Warner. Chicago; 268 


pp., $3.75 
It is 


nd arresting 


hard sledding, but the reader can 
{ interpretations of our 
rational life in’ this ponderously aca 


book 
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Through the Glass of Soviet Litera- 
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mg researc) te to 


tIThs 


the tensions Gardner 


ys Dy 
Murphy of the Menninger Foundation 


of 


reas lor 


1 
yn our leading psve hologists, was 


the man selected and this is his report 
findings of the six Indian 


worke d 


on oa 


| 
On the re 


search teams who under his 


guidance in 1950 
1, 


fact-finding 
tric 
The 


ports 
] ! 


evaluation of the technical re 


vill have to be left to the social 
cientists and the New Delhi govern 
ment. What Dr Murphy Vives Us is 
1s 


MSs OWN Impressions i nontechnical 
This forces him into many 
tell anv but 


) 
already knows 


terms ven 


the 
but 


eralizations which 


1 
Hemmer W hat he 


the judgments interpre tations and 


the book 
value. In the process we also get many 


details 


suggestions give a Spec ial 


fascinating on problems in 


different parts of the country as the 
research teams ask questions and an 
alvze the answers 

behind the study was a 
find the facts and 
remedies. For Dr. Mur 


ong run has to 


Phe theory 
scientific 


them to see k 


Ole use 


the cure in the 


phi 


be on the international plane and 


both the facts and the solutions are 


to be found “in the minds of men 


a phrase from the preamble to the 


constitution of UNESCO 
The 


in the village 


should 
nation 

all 

tolerance 


the 


starts where. jit 
for 
There one 
of 


institution 


study 
India is a 
of villages finds nearly 


the 
Caste 


sources tension. o7 


an which rest 
of the world must alwavs regard with 
abhorre nce Was source ot 


stability 


once a 

since it held the social struc 

rigid framework of 
castes 


the 


outcasts are quite properly rebelling. 


ture in a hier 


] 


archies. Today lower and 


Hence caste is a source of tension. 
Hindu Moslem to 


side by harmoniously. When the 


and used live 
side 
prospect of indepe ndence appeared 
on the distant horizon, the opportuni 
beckoned 


be Came 


te mptingly 


rivals, 


ties of 

the 
Murphy is surely wrong to blame 
there 


powel! 
and communities 
lr 
the 


Was no escaping this struggle. In it 


British as much as he does 


ll] the diametrically opposed features 


of Mohammedanism and Hinduism 


and Sot ial ( lashed. 


{ 
ol 


religious, racial 


At the 


August 


moment independence 
15, 1947, the 


burst into one of the most murderous 


antagonism 


explosions and probably the greatest 
mass exodus in all history. Dr. Murphy 
has some moving chapters ind pas 
the plight of the refugees. 


sages on 


Here, indeed, is terrible cause of 





“social tensions.” The author, in addi 


tion, draws a frightening picture of 
the insecurity of the Moslems in India 


today 


Dr. Murphy, in his own mind, is 


able to transcend the facts he gives 
and to. find adequate bases for cor 
rection and tolerance, although he 
must generally do so by taking the 
scientist’s long view. “Regarding the 
primary question, whether India is 
capable of solving her own problems, 
I should say categorically yes,” he 
concludes. et 

The reader of this book is left with 


doubts, because one gets too honest 


mixed 


children. 


clinic 
these 


WHO § dental 


emotions in 


arouses 
Indian 


a picture of the strength and depth 


of the social tensions. Moreover, so 
far as America is concerned, “we are 
not teaching India very much and in 
mnany areas we are not capable of 
teaching India very much.” Dr. Mur 
phy has written a provoc ative, interest 
ing, but essentially disturbing book. 
Lois Barclay Murphy, his wife, con 
tributes an acute and sympathetic 
chapter on Indian children and ado 
lescents. It helps us to understand how 
the warm love and charm of childhood 
life in the “joint family” turns so often 
into frustration andy bitterness when 
the adolescent and the vouth has to 
face the 


re ality, 


harshness of the worla of 


Herbert L. Matthews was Indian cor 
respondent for The New York Times 
in 1942-43. He is the author of The 
Fruits of Fascism, The Education of 
a Correspondent and other books. 
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THE CABAL THAT RUNS FRANCE 


(Continued from page 12) 


dissidents that were needed to put 
Pinay into office in March, 1952. 

As insiders explained it, the CNPF 
had a very good reason for support- 
ing Queuille with so much persistence: 
he was the ardent champion of an 
electoral reform devised to cut down 
the size of the extremist parties of 
both Left and Right. (De Gaulle’s pro 
gram contained strong socialistic ele 
ments, a la Peron, that were almost as 
employers as 


obnoxious to the big 


communism, ) The reform was passed 
shortly before the 1951 elections and 
substantially changed their outcome. 

Before that time the party which 
received the largest mumber of votes 
in a district won all the seats at stake, 
as in the United States and Great Brit 
ain. For example, with LOO,000 votes 


equal to 5 seats: 


5 seats 
0 seats 
0 seats 


43,000 votes 
35,000 votes 
22,000 votes 


Party A 
Party B 
Party C 


As a result, the Communists were 
able to send 181 deputies to the 1946 
Assembly. The new law permitted the 
smaller parties to form temporary 
solely for the elec 


“combined lists” 


tion—without committing themselves 
to any further cooperation and win 
if the “combined list” received an ab 


solute majority. Example: 


49,000 votes O seats 
11,000 votes 
22,000 votes 


18,000 votes 


Party A 
Party B 
Party C 
Party D 


> 5 seats 


Through this device, the number of 
communist deputies was reduced from 
IS] to 105 and the number of Gaul 
114. By the old elec- 


Communists and Gaullists 


lists limited to 
toral 
would each have about 200 deputies 


haw, 


in the present Assembly, leaving the 
remaining 200 for the Center 
Unfortunately for France, the in 
siders say, the CNPF was lulled into 
false security by the success of its own 
stratagem, Believing that the extrem 
ist peril was over, it felt safe in post 
poning indefinitely all social reform. 
But 
the Communists 


while de Gaulle’s star declined 


continued to gain 


ground; many non-Reds, disgusted 
with immohilism, moved farther and 
farther to the Left. 

That is why the opposition to pres 
sure groups today extends even to the 


ranks of the employers Far-sighted 


men such as René Perrin, Alexandre 
Dubois Racelet Bernard 


Jousset have formed various independ 


Guy and 


ent employers’ associations which no 
follow the CNPF “The 
heads of busine SS must become AW AEE 
at last of 


the entire 


longer line 


their responsibilities to 


nation they recently said 
in a joint statement. “Otherwise, the 
lack of hope will drive our working 
men to revolt.” 


These 


their 


find 


among — thi 


proneet entre preneurs 
strongest 


the Catholic church. A 


recent episcopal survey of social con 


support 
hierarchy of 
ditions in France, based on thousands 
of personal interviews reported that 
“the 


more dee ph disillusioned ‘ 


have never been 
And ina 


speech that caused a stir at the Con 


toiling masses 


gress of Christian Employers on June 
20 1953, Archbishop Richard — of 
Bordeaux said: 

“We 


rere ly a 


adjure) French employers to 


moral and material situa 
tion that is leading to the destruction 
It is up to the most 


You 


are asking the workers to put them 


of civilization 


powerful to take the first step 


selves in your place Why dont vou 


start putting yourselves in. theirs? 


US) Mutual 
. 
Paris point out that they did thei 


Security officials in 


best to awaken the social conscience 
of French employers, “We invited 
hundreds of them to the United State 

ould 
real democracy 
“They 
admired our healthy so 
and, after their 
habits.” 


at public cost, so they ¢ study 


labor relations ina 


one of them told us went on 


the free 
cial 


ride 
climate return 


resumed their old 


YOME expt rts believe these men will 
S learn their lesson only when 
Others 
is still a chance that they 


it is too late 
think 
will follow the example of their more 
Still others say 
that the Republic an businessmen who 
US are ina 


better position than any of thei pre cle 


more optimiistis 


the T¢ 
enlightened colleagues 


are now in power in the 


cessors to tell the French industrial 
truths. Such a lecture 
might have a deeper eflect 
than 


ists a few home 
it is felt 
on CNPE 


from any 


exhortations 
hus 


interest 


hiowigs 


coming other source 


would also be in’ America’s 
for all competent observers in’ Pari 
the CNPI 
abandon its polic v of immobilism th 
France will 
head straight toward a new—and tha 


Front with 


agree on one point mist 


in the next six months o1 


time pernicious Popular 


the Communists 
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HOW TO EXPORT 
KNOW-HOW 


Is technical assistance to backward peoples a complete bust? 


No, says one practitioner, but it could be enormously improved if field- 


workers were as skilled in human relations as they are in technology. 


TA mission chief 


Pyne Kisenhower administration's 

| decision to let big business re 
assess US foreign aid programs is 
not without its dangers. American 
industrial standards may be a fair 
criterion for judging the operation 
and results of economic and mili- 
tary aid to Europe, but they can 
not be applied to technical aid to 
underdeveloped areas. 

Technical assistance (TA) is not 
primarily an effort to exploit natural 
resources more efficiently, or to in 
crease the productivity and profit 
ability of enterprises; its principal 
objective is to help friends and in- 
fluence people to help themselves. 


has encoun 


Therefore, the snags it 
tered, and the solutions now being 
hammered out, lie outside US busi- 
ness CXPCPriche ec. 

The average American business 
for 
wildered by a major problem of TA: 
lack of the 
various agencies—public and_ pri 
vate, US and UN-—that dispense it. 
One South 
visited requested aid from every 
TA The re 


sponse was overwhelming. Experts 


man, instance, would be be 


coordination among 


American country I 


conceivable 


agency. 


poured in from every. direction. 


It is hard to understand how some 


the 


an agency primarily con 


UN 


UNESCO 


agencies “got into act. 


cerned with education, sponsored a 


By RAPHAEL C. 


Ecuador} and UN 


The 


Food and Agricultural Organiza 


hydroelectric power survey. 
tion (FAQ) supplied an expert to 
improve native hand looms and 
weaving techniques, while repre 
the 


Organization 


International 
the 


country’s possibilities for agricultu- 


sentatives of 
Labor studied 
ral settlement. 
This confusion, unfortunately, is 
typical of many TA projects and its 
a simple business 


solution is not 


proposition, In coordinating their 
activities, TA agencies must deter 
the 


priority of various projects I at 


mine necessity and relative 
particular country. or area. They 
must also forecast the possible eco 
nomic and social effects of a proj- 
ect upon its successors, 

For example, in planning to im 
prove conditions in one Indian dis- 
trict, the World Health Organiza 
tion found that success would pose 
problems as big as the one it was 
solve. 


trying to Improvement in 


health would bring 


i 


a drastic drop 


in sickness and = mortality rates 
misery and starvation would follow 
the population increase unless the 
food supply could be stepped up. 
This might be done by setting the 
newly available manpower to work 
tilling unused land. But if ready 
land reserves were lacking other 


PA experts would have to improve 


POLLOCK 


adviser 


land 


inclus- 


Crop Vit lds Ol make more 


i 


available. Failing this, new 


trices would have to be started by 


still other technicians to provide 
for foodstults 


purchasing powe ! 


from outside the area 
Another Important que stion for 
TA is: Can that asks for 


technicians carry their recom 


a country 
out 
assistance 


mendations? ‘Technical 


funds cover only the salaries and 
expenses of the experts. Money to 
implement their findings must be 
provided by the country itself o1 
come fron such the 
World Bank 

TA agencies often overlook this 
truth. Reeently a Latin 
American asked aid 
from FAO to expand its fishing 
When the technicians ad 
vised buving more efficient fishing 
trawlers and the like— 
the government was incensed. Why 
should it be 


the money 


ayencies as 


homely 


country for 
industry 


equipment 


exper ted to provi le 


The net result was just 


another plan gathering dust in the 


national archives, 

TA projects have also been hurt 
by advance publicity of too rosy 
the field 
mission, or officials of the courttry 
One ill-fated 


before it 


t hue—from agency, its 


hye nefiting 


Mission 


was oversold arrived at 


an earthquake-stricken area Wi 


ecuador to relieve intolerable hous 
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LOFTY TECHNICIANS: TA’S MAJOR CURSE 


Since TA’s real task is to mold human beings, it is disastrous that many 
fieldworkers lose all contact (as in Java, above) with those they were 
sent to help. TA agencies must select experts with a missionary zeal 
who will mix with and understand native peoples, such as these two 


American technicians (below) inspecting a Lebanese-made plow 
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ing and sanitary conditions. It was 
greeted with enthusiasm, but when 
the situation failed to improve in the 
next few wecks, tempers grew ugly. 
The mission’s vehicles were burned, 
its officers were threatened with vio- 
lence, and the work had to be given 
up. 

Lack of time is another serious 
handicap. TA missions must laborious 
ly orient themselves and plan their 
work before actually digging in. They 
must also relate the improvements 
they introduce, such as unpolluted 
water supply and sanitary sewage dis- 
posal, to the everyday life of those 
they intend to serve. 

Phe educational effort necessary to 
win people to a new technique or a 
new diet can seldom be compressed 
into the short life—less than one vear 
of the average TA project. It requires 
a patient, time-consuming campaign 
through school and church. officials, 
politicians and journalists. Unless the 
cooperation of these leaders can be 
gained, all the effort and money spent 
m the project may be lost. 

Finally, touchy local or national 
sensibilities, vested interests, and con 
Hicts between church and state often 
hamper TA projects, and the most 
ingenuous Of missions can become em- 
broiled in local political shenanigans, 
changes of government, and revo 


lutions. 


neruerR TA can surmount these 
eer depends very largely 
on its experts in the field. It is re 
erettable that the success of tech 
nicians working for private companies 
in exploiting mineral resources abroad 
has encouraged a similar approach to 
the problem of technical aid. 
* The worst aspect of this approach, 
from the point of view of TA, is 
the specialization of the technician. 
Africans, for example, often refuse to 
cooperate with the American expert, 
whom they regard as a sort of techni- 
cal knowledge machine. In their less 
complex world there is still unity be- 


tween knowledge and religion, tech 


niques and behavior, individual ac 


tivity and group endeavor. 

Britain's failure to get Africans to 
grow peanuts is a case in point: new 
agricultural practices must be woven 
into the native fabric by more than 
hope of monetary gain. The incen 
tives that govern us do not rule 
Africans. 

For these reasons, technical as 


sistance can succeed only if its field 





workers understand human, and—in its 


broadest sense public, relations. Qual 


hardly be 
taught. TA applicants should there 


ities of this nature can 
fore be required to prove, by special- 
aptitude tests, that they possess them. 


To date, z A 


thei: experts solely on the basis of 


agencies hav e chosen 


technical and administrative abilities 
endangering the entire TA program. 

A second serious fault of TA per- 
sonnel is their amazing linguistic de 
ficiency. It is not unusual, for instance, 
to find technicians limited to an emer- 
gency vocabulary of some twenty 
words of Spanish, even after several 
years in South America. 

Third, too few technicians have a 
missionary spirit the desire to serve. 
They do not know the meaning, in 
human terms, of “underdeveloped.” 


They have not worked with peoples of 


different cultural and social patterns. 


They are unable to recognize the 
needs of less advanced peoples and 
fail to bring patience, versatility and 
breadth of vision to their problems. 
No screening method, of course, can 
sift out every applicant who is given 
to petty intrigues, cabals, “empire 
building,” 
altitude 
ments or Over indulgence in alcohol. 
Nevertheless, 


types abroad all too frequently, 


politics heat stroke, high- 


trouble, amorous entangle 


one encounters such 

Even those who avoid these pitfalls 
often lose the confidence and coopera 
tion of the people they were sent to 
help by living apart in air-conditioned 
splendor surrounded by all the  trim- 
mings a favorable dollar exchange can 
supply. Similarly, many technicians 


buffaloed 


slightly outside their special province. 


have been by problems 
One construction expert who took over 
a housing project in South America 
returned after eight months with 
nothing accomplished, Far from put 
ting up any new buildings, he had left 
standing empty about one hundred 
houses which were almost ready for 
occupancy before his arrival. He could 
not or would not tackle the incidental 
problems of water supply, allocation 
procedure and pricing of dwellings 

the sole remaining obstacles to their 
use—and before these buildings were 
occupied there could be no questioky 
of erecting others. 

Mishaps of this sort, in both US and 
UN projects, can spell disaster for TA, 
for they are a waste of the American 
taxpaver's money. 


US — technical 


steeped in rugged individualism 


assistance experts 


and 


that 


mainspring ot progress, rarely under 


convinced competition is the 
stand o1 promote the spirit of selt 
help, mutual aid, and cooperation. Yet 
this 


The record shows that projects which 


spirit usually works wonders. 
enlisted the cooperation of the local 
population have accomplished more at 
a lower cost than projects which ig 
nored this approach. Even such siz 
able facilities 
bins in the Middle East and artificial 
fish ponds in Indonesia have been 
by unskilled labor 
primitive tools under expert guidance. 


when 


as vermin-prool grain 


constructed using 


More important, natives col 
laborate in this manner they adopt the 
their 
balk when merely told “what's good 


new techniques as own; they 
for them.” 

Working in close cooperation with 
the people affected, the experts would 
be alive to the danger of applving 
techniques that have worked in one 
place to another where the technical 
and emotional background, raw-mate 
rial supplies and climate are different. 
For instance, conerete “box” houses, 
successful in temperate zones, were 


once transplanted to humid, tropical 


areas where their indoor temperature 
rose 30 degrees above that of native 
huts during the day, and condensation 
at night caused the walls to sweat and 
pools of water to form on the floor. 

Unhappily, the average technician 
does not find and cannot mobilize na- 
tive helpers. He lacks direct commu 
skills are 


ficient to enable him to attract people 


nication; his human insul- 
to his project and persuade them to 


continue it when he leaves; he can 


not surmount obstacles because he 
fails to appreciate the public relations 
aspects of what he does or omits doing. 

Most of the problems I have dis 
cussed are foreign—and — therefore 
largely unknown--to big business. Fon 
this reason, the new business adminis 
tration in Washington may decide to 
eliminate TA, 
tragic. TA has 


hopes of politically sensitive underde 


curtail or To do so 


would be raised the 
veloped countries too high to dash 
them with impunity. It provide the 
bootstraps by which their peoples can 
lift themselves up to a more self-re 
specting and happier existence. And 
United 


to continue the simile, the 


States can support it on a shoestring. 





WILL BUSINESS SCUTTLE TA? 


American business leaders are attacking the US techni- 


cal assistance program as an invasion of the rights of private 


enterprise. Their campaign has obscured the fact that Point 


Four is a two-part program: government-sponsored tech 


nical assistance and government encouragement of private 


investment abroad. These businessmen are peddling the 


fallacious idea that the main burden of technical assistance 


to backward areas can be shouldered by industry through 
foreign investment. The following quotes trace US business’ 
assault upon technical assistance: 


HARRY S. TRUMAN: 


“I recommend ...[a government] program of technical assist- 
ance... and an experimental program for encouraging the out- 


flow of private investment... .” 


Special message to Congress on Point Four, June 24, 1949. 


NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL: 
“Itis... unnecessary and undesirable that any needed technical 
assistance be supplied by the United States Government.” 

39th National Foreign Trade Convention, November, 1952. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS: 


“The need for .. 


. teachers of skills and technical know-how... 
must largely be supplied by American business. .. . 


” 


Industry Believes, February, 1953 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES: 


*“... My hope is gradually to work our way out of [technical as- 
sistance] and as far as practicable to replace it by programs 
which perhaps the larger foundations and private companies will 


develop... .” 
Testimony 


April 12, 1953 


before House Appropriations subcommittee, 
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MISSIONS OF THE US TECHNICAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


U.S Local 
US Cost Contribution 


LATIN AMERICA Technicians $ millions $ millions 
Bolivia 45 1.3 1.8 Guatemala 


Brazil 103 3.5 13.6 Haiti 
Chile 29 1.1 2.8 Honduras 
Colombia 39 1.0 3.1 Mexico 
Costa Rica 33 0.9 1.1 Nicaragua 
Cuba 11 0.2 0.2 Panama 
Dominican Paraguay 
Republic 0.4 0.1 Peru 
Ecuador 38 1.4 2.7 Uruguay 
El Salvador 30 0.8 1.1 Venezuela 
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Saudi Arabia 
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India 


Burma Indonesia 


ON 
ee 


Libya 


Israel 


AGRICULTURE o INDUSTRIAL 


EDUCATION HEALTH and SANITATION 


OPERATE IN 35 COUNTRIES 


NEAR EAST & AFRICA 


Eygpt 
Ethiopia 

lran 

lraq 

Israel 

Jordan 
Lebanon 
Liberia 

Libya 

Saud’ Arabia 


66 
65 


SOUTH & SOUTHEAST ASIA 
Afghanistan 28 0.6 5.0 
Burma* 82 6.9 18.0 
India 124 44.9 100.0 
Indonesia 117 3.4 5.7 
Not 
Nepal 9 0.4 available 


Pakistan 49 11.9 15.1 


*Program dropped as of June 30, 1953, at Burma’srequest. 
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Industrial TA Strikes Out 


Partnes 


Ta HNICAL assistance to foreign in 


dustry is the latest phase of the 
US government's Point Four program, 
Its purpose 1s to help create higher 
living standards in less developed 
countries by increasing industrial pro- 
ductivity (output per man hour). 
the 
agency for Latin America, 
Inter-American Af 


have already. set up shop in 


Iwo teams. of government § 
Point Four 
the 


fairs 


Institute of 


Chile and Brazil to increase industrial 
productivity. [ question whether the 
program, as it is now set up, gets to 
the heart of the problem 

My 
I made early this vear at the request 
of the Institute of Inter-American Af 


fairs to study the proble m of industrial 


suspicion is based on a trip 


productivity in the two countries ira 
Brazil and Chile. 
that, 


techniques such as methods engineer- 


mediately concerned 


I came home convinced while 


ing, quality control, cost’ accounting 
and others may have some value, the 
first 


educ ation 


cousider the 
the 


and development of human beings. 


program does not 


and overriding need: 


It is impossible for anyone who 


A. 1 


By G. CORSON ELLIS 


Kearne y dx Co.. 


has not studied the problem oa the 
the difficulty of 


improving industrial productivity in 


spot to appreciate 


Brazil and Chile. 


Industrialization in these countries, 
while recent in origin, is being pushed 
at a pace that precludes the slow, 
methodical development essential to 
establish an industrialized economy. 

Brazil and Chile lack capital. In 
both countries inflationary influences 
difficult for 


public utility and manufacturing com 


have made it extremely 


panies to expand their capacity 
through capital investment and thus 
keep up with demand. 

Generally, the 


countries have a 


industrialists of both 
“high profit” mental- 
ity. Contributing to this are inflation, 
the channeling of capital into spec ula 
tive projects the high cost of capital 
and the thinking habits of centuries. 
There is little incentive for improve 
ment. High tariffs import restrictions, 


lack of 


rela 


limited produc tive capacity 


competition and low wages in 


tion to profits combine to destroy the 
desire for betterment. 
They lack a market. This 


MWwasSS 





HOW US TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE WORKS 


Request for assistance is made to US by host country. 


General Agreement is signed between host country and 
US setting scope and objectives of overall program. 


Operating staff is set up by host country. 


Program Agreements spell out broad areas of activity 
such as town planning, rural development of water re- 
sources, and specify money to be allocated by US and 
host country to each type of program. 


Research and other surveys determine individual projects. 


Project Agreements are signed and work begins. 
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Industrial Consultants 


makes it impossible to “tool up” for 
mass production and hence to reduce 
costs. Merchandising and selling, for 
the most part, are primitive. 

They lack a trained labor force, al 
though both estab- 
lished trade schools (in Brazil they 
are industry-operated ) to develop the 


countries have 


elementary skills essential to an in- 
dustrialized economy. 

Finally the managerial class in both 
countries is very small. Management 
is generally drawn from financial and 
ranks, from forme 


legal importers 


turned manufacturers, or trom Euro 
pean immigrants. 


None of 


changed overnight, They prove that 


these conditions can be 


the creation of a higher standard of 
living through increased productivity 
must be a gradual and evolutionary 
process, for it depends upon the 
building of men. Brazilians and Chil 
cans must be trained to run their own 


industries 


iL the Point Four program as 
W now conceived do this jeb? 

It is still too early to evaluate the 
work of the industrial Point Four mis 
sions in Chile and Brazil in terms of 
their accomplishments, But the present 
program when measured against the 
conditions I have described, appears 


to leave something to be desired: 


@ Distribution of promotional and 


material designed — to 


arouse interest in modern management 


educational 


practices and “sell productivity” to 
labor 
@ Furnishing of 


on managerial, operational and pro- 


Inanagement ind others. 


technical advice 
duct analyses. 
@ Spe ial reports on standardiza 
tion specialization and simplification. 
e Special consulting services on 
material handling and similar tech- 
nical problems 


@ Establishment of demonstration 








fr 
Pe j 


Primitive industry, [ike this Carnauba wax facrory in Bra 
zil, makes a mockery of US industrial technical assistance 


plants where American tec hniques can 


bye obse rved, 


@ Provision for training Brazilians 


and Chileans on an exchange basis. 


There is nothing unsound about 


this program per sé It covers, in theory 


at least, most of the services offered 


by a well rounded consulting organ 
ization. But the belief that American 


. i] 
pe rts can measurably Improve 


Brazilian or Chilean industry by con 


sulting on such matters as engimeet 


to underde veloped countries with its concentration on ad 


vanced management technique such as quality control 
Brazil. If 


hou pti ( ine 


mg, cost accounting ome YOOOO in 


job evaluation Chile and 
{ 


and other managerial techniques 20 pel cent of the 


fact that 


the tools of management 


ubject { my viltsaty yf: 


otenti il 


A vood cat means a market of 940 firm 


product und 1S.000 I 


1onores the these are but | 


itt ( hile 


penter good Brazil, American pel 


I] produc ea 


with pool tools: a poor carpe nter will onnel cannot begin to influence uch 


1 
large PUM eT 


Se veral management 


always do al poor job Phe problem 


is to develop good carpe nters consulting 


Further firms are idy operating in Brazil 
However 


( nough re 


creditable 


American “expe rts” as such 


in have only an infinitesimal influ 


ence upon the industrial life of these 


countries. There are something like rust t} 


1.700 


( 
i 


manufacturing enterpri es in number hrimns ending 
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HOW TO EXPORT KNOW-HOW 


Americans who can train Brazilians 
and Chileans to teach management. 
The difficulties of recruiting Amer 
icans who have the requisite experi- 
ence to do this kind of work have been 
almost insurmountable. Low govern 
ment pay is the principal obstacle. We 
must find ways to attract qualified 
personnel of broad experience who 
can teach potential managerial talent. 
Otherwise, we should not undertake 
this program Or any other. 
attract 


capable of training others, there still 


Even if we can Americans 


remains the problem = of recruiting 
high-grade Brazilians and Chileans to 
be trained. Chileans and Brazilians of 
character and ability will join the pro 
gram in the numbers needed only 
when assured an opportunity for in 
tellectual and financial growth equiva 
lent to that which they would enjoy 
in private industry. 

lor these reasons the mayor objec- 
tive of the present Industrial Point 
Four Program should be to develop 
groups within each country which will 
and own their own 


ultimately run 


management consulting firms, with 
only such help from us as they request. 

It is not unreasonable to expect that 
the industrialists who benefit from the 
technical advice of these local groups 
should pay for it. | encountered no ob 
jection to this idea. This phase of the 
program should therefore be placed 
on a self-supporting basis at the earli 
Inability to do 


so will constitute prima facie evidence 


est possible moment 


that the program is economically un 


sound or professionally incompetent 


1 UCH a program, however, will still 
)_) leave unsolved the basic problem: 
shortage of managerial raw material. 
This should be the principal concern 
of industrial Point Four assistance. It 
that the 
Very people who urge these countries 
little 


thought to providing the trained minds 


is interesting—and disturbing 


to industrialize have given 
needed in an industrialized economy. 

Chile graduates approximately 150 
engineers a year, the majority of whom 
engineers. Her 
300 an 


are trained as. civil 


minimum estimated need is 
nually, without regard to the accumu 
lated deficit. 
than 500 engineers annually and needs 
more than 2,000. As in Chile, civil en- 


gineers predominate. 


Brazil graduates fewer 


In both countries great emphasis is 
laid on technical training in engineer- 
ing education. In both countries only 
the barest beginning has been made in 
establishing schools of industrial en 
gineering. In neither country has ade 
quate provision been made for schools 
of business administration. 

The problem of creating a reservoir 
of management requires more than 
providing adequate educational fa 
cilities, although these are the first 
essential. The public must be made to 
realize the importance of management, 
thus raising its social and financial re 
wards and attracting men. of higher 


caliber to its ranks. 


For these reasons, a prime endeavor 
of our Industrial Point Four Program 
must be to help the universities set up 
schools of industrial engineering and 
business administration. Adult educa 
tion is also needed to broaden the 
knowledge and increase the skills of 
young men already engaged in man 
agement. The universities are eager to 
undertake such a program, but they 
lack the means and the know-how. 

The work of professional associa 
tions should be furthered, Such groups, 
which provide forums for the discus 
sion of common management prob 
lems, have been vital to managerial 
education in the United States. Pro- 
fessional publications can also play 
an important part in this movement. 

The cost of this educational program 
would be small and the returns large; 
great good will would be engendered; 
and a terminal date could be set on 
our obligations. 

It may be argued that the Industrial 
Point Four Program I have outlined 
will not accomplish much in the fight 
against communism; that it will take 
too long. This is perfectly true, but 
there are no short cuts. Industrializa 
tion is a long, slow, painful and diffi- 
cult process. Only one thing can en- 
sure its steady advance in Brazil and 
Chile the 
capable of meeting the challenge of 


development of men 
the future on their own. 

Mr. Ellis’ views are his own and do 
not necessarily represent those of the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 





p Congress stalled one year following Tru 


THE ANNALS OF TA 


— Countries receiving assistance must house 


technical experts, pay their expenses and 


man’s special request for a US technical 


provide materials for them; such contribu- 
tions exceeded US costs by about $100 mil- 


lion for the year ending June 30, 1953. 


assistance program before passing the Act 
for International Development (June _ 5, 


1950) which brought it into being 


> The program has been tossed from one ad The program has been treated like a poor 
relation; appropriations, never large, are 
now falling off. In 1952. TCA got $147.9 
million; in 1953, $155.6 million; but in 1954 


it will get $131 million or less. 


to another: Technical 
Administration (TCA) 

the State Department it 
October, 1950; TCA was transferred to the 
Office of Mutual Security (Harold Stassen) 


in June, 1953; it will soon fall under a new 


ministrative agency 
Cooperation was 


established by 


1953, had farmed out 





PCA, by the start of 


. : tore ' oe ee 
Foreign Operations Administration. contracts to 43 consultants, consulting firms 
and other business organizations ($11 mil- 
to 45 colleges and universities ($6 


Of the total budget- $338 million—tor US lion): 


technical assistance during 1951-53, $38.1 million); to 20 private foundations ($2 mil 


million (about IL per cent) was allocated lion); and to three others, among them the 


to similar United Nations activities. Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
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Bolivia and the 
Yankee Angel 


Has the US gouged Bolivians on the price of their major 


export—tin? Last March a distinguished Bolivian argued 


in UNW that it has (“Bolivia and the Yankee Devil,” by 


Joaquin Aguirre). Here, an American who knows, replies 


By GEORGE 


ryvure US government has offered 
| Bolivia a 


one-year contract to 
buy her tin. Its action follewed the 
that Paz 


Estenssoro has agreed to compensate 


announcement President 


owners of the tin mines he national 
ized last year. This is good news: 
Paz Estenssoro’s fiscal back is to the 
wall and the only visible alternative 
to his government is communism. 

It would be tragic, therefore, if 
the misinformation about past US 
policy on Bolivian tin avere to sour 
present negotiations, (The US has 
“at the world market 


price at time of delivery.”) The dan 


offered to buy 


gerous Canard—that by forcing down 
the price of tin, Americans are re 
sponsible for the poverty, hunger and 
unrest in Bolivia—must be squelched. 

American industry is the largest 
tin Consumer in the world. With the 
outbreak of the Korean War in June 
1950, US 


overnight and the New York price of 


consumption expanded 
tin began a steady rise. Starting at 
754 cents per pound, it reached 
$1.83 by January, 1951. At this point 
American domestic prices were 
frozen, but the foreign market in tin 
continued to rise, and by February 
14, 195], quotations on the Sina 
pore tin market reached $1.93. 
About this time the Senate Armed 
Services Preparedness Subcommit 
first 


The report showed how the Amer 


tee released its report on) tin. 
ican taxpayer was being “gouged” by 


the led 


Bolivian millionaires and the British. 


international tin) cartel by 


It recommended that a government 


4 


L.-P. WEAVER 


agency take over purchases of tin 
all of the 


abroad—to prevent private American 


which US secured from 
buyers from bidding up the price to 
astronomical heights. 

The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration got the job. In April, 1951, 
W. Stuart Symington became REC 
Administrator. Symington promptly 
told tin producers in Bolivia, Malava, 
Indonesia, Thailand and the Belgian 
Congo that the American govern- 
that 
profit and 


ment favored a_ price would 


guarantee them = a-fair 
would also be fair to consumers. He 
warned that if exorbitant tin prices 
prevailed, the United* States would 
have to curtail nonessential uses and 
redouble its efforts to develop substi 
tutes, 

resulted in 
lo 
strate the government's desire to re 


the REC 
joined the State Department in send- 


This action a sharp 


decline in tin’ prices. demon 


sume purchases of | tin, 
ing a mission to Bolivia to determine 
the cost factors involved in’ mining 
and marketing tin and arrive at a 
The 


their 


factual basis for a fai price. 


Bolivians either did not know 


costs or were reluctant to disclose 


them, but as a result of faets ob- 


tained jointly (by this mission, the 
producers, and the Bolivian vovern 
ment), a price of $1.21 per pound 
was established. 

The United States 


large quantities of Bolivian tin at 


has bought 
this price. It gives Bolivian produc 
ers a fair profit and, in addition, al 


lows for ample taxation by the Bo- 


Groncke Wraver, Assistant 
to C1O’s Secretary-Treasurer 
and director of its Civil 
Rights Committee, made 
two extended trips to Bo- 
livia in 1951 to study tin 
the RFC. 


production — for 


livian government as part of the 
country’s tin-producing costs, 

Two things are largely responsible 
the condition of the 
Bolivian people Bolivia has 


been very ‘badly governed, No legal 


for wretched 


First, 
ly elected President has served out 
this -term of office in the last twen 
ty-five years. Second, Bolivia’s most 
important industry mining was 
dominated by -loreign corporations 
which steadily drained the country 
of its wealth. The higher the price 
paid for its tin, the greater the sums 
that were deposited in the big banks 
of New 


l hese 


York, London and Geneva. 


facts do not suggest, as 
does Mr. Aguirre, that America’s tin 
buying policy has reduced Bolivia to 
penury and precipitated a political 


Nor 


an absence of American finan 


and economic. crisis. has there 
been 
cial and technical aid to the country. 
In the past ten years the United 
States has loaned Bolivia almost $35 
it has offered to double. its 
and 


million 


technical assistance aid pro 


gram, now running about $1.5 emil 


’ 
‘lion a year, 


OLIVIANS ‘have now thrown. off 
B the yoke of their economic tyr 
Phe 1952 


brought in Paz Estenssoro has given 


anny. revolution which 
them a chance to enjoy democracy in 
their politic al and economic life and 
to develop their country’s rich natu 
ral resources. But if they are to suc 
ceed in this great effort they must 
first rid themselves of the myth that 
America’s tin policy is responsible 
their 


for woes, 
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Editorial 


Penelope's Weaving 


changes in a nation’s character with the 


sible a feat as to watch 


rqgyOo PRECEINI 
naked eye 1s almost 


HWnpo 
if we examine the United States, 


and jrite rpre t the 


s grow. And yet 


analyze the signs 


the gras 
mood of the people 
we Cannot ese ap the conclusion that a profound change 
in thinking habits and national P vchology is in the air 

Phe attitude of perhap: the 


majority of Americans 


toward international affairs, and more particularly toward 
the value and Importance of international diplomacy its 
tactics techniques and possibilitic s for the good of the 
has altered, 

For more than a century, diplomacy was distrusted and 


American, 
to lie for a fee 


country 


scorned by the average Foreign ambassadors 


were people whose duty it was in order 
to retard the realization of the American dream by raising 


nebulous and selfish issues that were of no concern to this 


country, They came from wicked countries whose quar 


rels and iniquities millions of immigrants were only too 
willing to forget. 

Nor was 
play a major part in the life of the 
nity. We refused to join the League of Nations and there 
vocal resistance to the UN. 
and 


representatives 


international commu 


America eager to see her own 


is still vestigial even if only 
Such 


thei 


antagonism to “international involvements’ 


instrument, diplomacy, was rooted only partly” in 


geography and history. Much of it came from the deeper 
layers of the national subconscious 

This republic was developed by doers— hard working, 
blunt, outspoken people. Subtlety was anything, but a vit 
tue; it was a characteristic of devious and unreliable minds. 


During World War II 


global conflict, the nature and the requirements of its com 


when the US plunged into a 


mitment were still in harmony with the national character 
and habits. The American had to outfight and outproduce 
the enemy rather than outwit him and best him with clever 
formulas developed out of long diplomatic experience, 
Even the basic polic ies of the cold war—the first peacetime 
experience of an international nature that touched pe rsonal 
ly every single American in his emotions, convictions and 
pocketbook were patterned almost along the lines of a 


They called for 


army and a fabulous produc tion line to suppl it. 


shooting war chiefly building a mighty 


To be sure, cold war required something else: forming 
alliances, negotiating with faraway nations understanding 
And it cannot be de 

nied that this was the aspect of our foreign policy which 
ke {t SU) 
Many competent observers believe that the last election 


the needs and moods of “foreigners. 


manv Americans frustrated, bewildered, dubious. 


was won by the Republic ins because millions of voters 


simply did not understand “what Acheson was up to.” 


And vet all these years have served also as a vast night 
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school course in diplomacy for the entire nation. We know 
more geograp) Vv, more history more about current political 
and economic problems the world over than any previous 
veneration ever dreamed of. We know that there are basic 
problems which must be settled as soon as possible, and 
settled 

The nation knows that we are 


without a war. 


entering an era of un 
precedented diplomatic activity. On the agenda, among 
other questions, are the Far Eastern Conference, the pro 
posed Big Four meeting, and the General Assembly of 
the UN 
up. Whether it is palatable to them or not, most Americans 
realize that difficult, lengthy negotiations with skilled and 


where the seating of Red China is bound to come 


shrewd opponents have become not onlv the main instru- 
ment of national policy but also the decisive factor in the 


shaping of their own future, 


rywuis sharp break with past habits and patterns provides 

; a great test for the whole nation. To meet it successful 
ly, some of our habits must be revised, including many of 
the practices of our press, Congress and political parties. 
All of us must learn more self discipline, learn never to 
forget that diplomacy is war by other means. 

Beyond this, the national temperament must adapt it- 
self to the new circumstances. The American must permit 
history to teach him a truth which goes against his grain 
His deepest instinct is to do a job promptly and well and 
then be done with it forever. But history teaches that such 
an efficient course of action is impossible in international 
relations, however much this may annoy the American. In 
ternational life is like Penelope’s weaving. What is done 
today will be unraveled tonight. Maddening, difficult, dis 
heartening as it may seem, this is the law that governs our 
collective existence. 

In the near future we shall witness diplomatic games of 
exceptional complexity and importance. To understand 
and appreciate these roves, Counter-moves intrigues, re 
treats and advances, to evaluate them for mature decision, 
the American will have to sharpen and develop to the full 
one that was hardly needed in his father’s 


a new sense 


day. It is a sense for the game of international politics that 
combines the shrewdness of Ulvsses with the patience of 


Penelope 


A 


EpITror 





HOW LONG WILL LANIEL LAST? 





Atter a 37-day cabinet crisis, Joseph Laniel emerged 
as France’s 19th Premier. It may take less than 47 days 


for Laniel to go the way of his predec essors 


How long will this French merry-go-round continue 7 
When will France abandon its policy of smmobilism? 
For the first time in any magazine, here are the an 
swers. George W. Herald, UN Wortp’'s Paris cor 
respondent, in an exclusive article in this issue un 
overs the pressure groups who seat and unseat France's 


governments tells how they are organized, what 


their aims are, their attitude toward the US. 


This 1s the kind of behind-the-scenes re porting which 
more than 180,000 readers find in UN Wortp month 
after month. These readers want and get more than 
the facts they yet wiiide informalion 

7 


sonalities. trouble spots, foreign ind business poli it 


that vitally affect them and their country 


UN WORLD makes sense out of the confusion of international news—gives you the 
background and interpretation you need for real understanding. 


For just $4.00 a year you can see world politics, business, people, facts, ideas, 
books, pictures in action from a front seat. Turn to page 2 for subscription coupon 





His M-1 Jammed! 


Corporal 
Rodolfo P. Hernandez, U.S. Army 
Medal of Honor 


0200 HOURS! Suddenly the pre-dawn blackness on Hill 420 split into 
crashing geysers of orange flame. Behind the barrage. yelling, firing, 
hurling grenades, a horde of Reds pushed up the hill toward G Com- 


pany § position, 


A hot fire fight began. It lasted several hours. Finally. suffering 
heavy casualties, G Company began to withdraw. Corporal Hernandez 
stayed, throwing grenades and firing his remaining rounds. 


Then his M-1] jammed, with a ruptured cartridge in the breech. Fix- 
ing his bayonet. he leaped out of his foxhole and disappeared in the 
darkness toward the attacking Reds. They found him in the morning, 
wounded, ringed with enemy dead. But he had stopped the attack— 


alone. 


“A man couldn't fight at all.” says Corporal Hernandez, “if he 
werent fighting for good things—peace. and a job, and a chance in 
the world. That’s why I’m thankful to all the people like you who've 
put so many billions into Bonds, Bonds help fight Commies. sure. But 
they re also a stockpile of prosperity—for you; for our country. A 
guarantee to men like me that we can come home to a secure future.” 


’ 


* * * 


Now E Bonds pay 3%! Now, im- on earning —at the new rate —for 10 
proved U.S. Series E Bonds start pay- more vears. Today, start investing in 
ing interest after 6 months. And aver- United States Series E Defense Bonds 
age 3% interest, compounded semi- — through the Payroll Savings Plan where 
annually when held to maturity. Also, . you work. You can sign up to save as 
all maturing E Bonds automatically go _ little as $2.00 a payday if you wish. 


Peace is for the strong! For peace and prosperity save with U.S. Defense Bonds! 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 


Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 





